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Twenty One Stations Introduce New Program of News-Briefs 


Station Time Sponsor ST ipabagtseneny takes to the air this week. Over twenty 
WAIU 7 ‘PM. Frid: (Capital City Troy one stations its crisp, concise news-briefs will here- 
meey (Laundry Company after keep millions of listeners-in fully informed of the 
~— sa ct Pe iy Co. activities of a busy world in truly News-WEEK fashion. 
— — ay a yey Program directors already rate the new release as one 
WDBJ 7.45 Friday Seare-Roebuch Co. OF the air’s great features. “RADIO NEws-WEEK”’, telegraphs 
WABI 12:30 Noon Fri. _— Rice & Miller Co. WNBH, “‘is the most natural ‘natural’ we ever heard ; 
WNBH = 7:30 Thursday — Mason Furniture Co. more power to it.’ Rapio News-WEEK is written and 
WAVE (See local papers) Will Sales, Jeweler directed by the Editors of News-WEEK, and is produced 
WHEB 6:45 Friday (To be announced) and transcribed by the World Broadcasting System. 
KFDM —_8:00 Monday eae < If you want to hear Rapio News-WEEK, write to 
wes 8:30 Friday your local station and ask for it. Radio Stations and 
WEEI ag ese advertisers interested in featuring a program with an 
WTAG rier alas “ia immediate “click,” are urged to reserve territory at once. 
WKBO It is the outstanding new feature of the air; tune in and 
WTRC keep abreast of the news. 
KMOX P , 
WGR For Exclusive Territory, Rates, Etc., address 


WRVA NEWS-WEEK 
WJAR Providence, Rhode Island Radio Program Edidor 


KLO Ogden, Utah 
Rockefeller Cenrer New York 
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Sometimes the story of an ordinary indi- 
vidual trying to get all he can out of life is 
more interesting than the exploits of genius. 


About twenty years ago a young man se- 
cured a modest life insurance policy. An 
agency representative had suggested that any 
thinking person would arrange early in life 
for some insurance. 


A few years later this man married and 
was transferred to another city. Here another 
life insurance man expressed surprise that he 
had not purchased more insurance upon marry- 
ing, whereupon he did so. 


Some time afterwards when he had taken 
~ a better position with another firm and his first 
child was born, a life insurance representative 
suggested his taking a third policy. 

And as this man’s life unfolded, there ap- 
peared to be controlling reasons for him to 
increase his insurance until today he has poli- 
cies aggregating $40,000. His action in each 
case resulted from convincing representations 
made by life insurance underwriters. 


Grateful for the fact that today he has a 
valuable life insurance estate, this policy- 
holder, a very real person, recently decided to 
make the next move himself. To The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York (in 
which he has his policies) he put this 
question :— 

“If I live and continue to pay all my 


premiums, now amounting to nearly $1,000 
a year, until I am 65, how much /ife income 


Fis Own Beneficiary 


from the fund I have been accumulatin 
a 
can I expect to receive?” 


The representative who called on him did 
some calculating. “Approximately one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars a month,” he replied. 
His questioner was delighted. “That will make 
me the beneficiary!” he exclaimed. 


“Yes,” replied his friend, “but there is one 
point you may wish toconsider. When you are 
65 your wife will be 60. It can be arranged so 
that in the event of your death this income 
would be paid to er as long as she lives!” 


“T would like that,” was the reply of this 
policyholder, and the agreement was signed. 


As the company representative left, his 
questioner made this observation: “I am very 
much indebted to you, but I am a little dis- 
appointed that the only life insurance plan I 
ever really originated myse/f should have been 
so quickly improved upon by you.’ 


If you are discussing life insurance with a 
Mutual Life representative who demonstrates 
that he knows more about what it can do for 
you than you do, yourself, you will perhaps 
not hold it against him. After all, you may be 
the beneficiary! 

* * + 
Everywhere men and women are giving fresh considera- 
tion to rebuilding and strengthening their plans for secu- 
rity against future needs through life insurance. If you 
are one of these, tell us you have seen this advertisement 
and receive the booklet, “The Man Who Wanted to be 


His Own Beneficiary,” recently published by The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York. 
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THE COVER: Mr. Ickes: Looking for Huey? 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior 
and Administrator of Public Works, an- 
nounced last week that he would withhold 
approval of PWA projects in Louisiana to 
prevent building up Senator Huey Long’s 
political machine (See page 9). Culver Ser- 
vice Photo. 
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CAUTION: I think Smith and Hoover 
ought to be cautioned for their own sakes. A 
while back I heard them speak from the 
same radio on the same evening in favor of 
the same Army (Salvation). I see pictures 
of them toasting each other (in water) in 
magazines like yours. The other night I 
found that they were in the movies together. 
I think this is very foolish. Going around 
with just one other person like that is bad. 
If it keeps up each will lose his individuality. 

TimotHy Ropinson 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORRECTION: . . . Could I ask you to cor- 
rect the closing paragraph in the charmingly 
written sketch of Apr. 13? The story con- 
cerning a performance of a Tschaikowsky 
Symphony is not according to fact. It is 
true that we had to make a train in order to 
give our concert in the next town of our 
route, but the symphony was not the Pa- 
thetique but Tschaikowsky’s Fifth. Nor did I 
“jazz the symphony. I made a cut in the 
last movement which saved us the three min- 
utes that were necessary, and the conductor 
of the train obligingly held it for us another 
ten minutes, so that we were able to get 
away comfortably and easily. 

WaLTER DAMROSCH 

New York City. 


SNARL: At last a women’s organization 
makes an intelligent suggestion. I refer to 
the Women’s National Radio Committee's 
disparaging remarks on radio programs. 

The unsponsored musical programs (see 
page 28) and the occasional “fireside chats” 
of our President and certain less literate pol- 
iticians make the best listening. But why do 
advertisers think they will gain favor by 
broadcasting the flatulence of tired come- 
dians, the lisping numbers of falsetto males, 
and the snarling wails of nasal sopranos? 

These people have enough money to hire 
all the real talent in the world and all they 
do is give us an aerial burlesque show with- 
out benefit of the raw jokes which grace 
that form of entertainment. 

RICHARD SWANSON 

Boston, Mass. 


STATEMENT OF FACT: .. I was very 
much surprised and amazed and rather dis- 
turbed to read the article on page 32 (Apr. 6) 
under the heading, “Religion.” The third 


paragraph contains this statement: “Dr. 
Machen had no hope of acquittal because the 
court’s presiding officer had signed the Auburn 
Affirmation, a modernistic document.” 

This quoted statement is not a quotation 
from Dr. Machen and seems to be published 
as an opinion on your writer’s part or as a 
statement of fact. If it was published and 
intended as a statement of fact, it makes a 
very serious implication and is absolutely 
not correct. here is an implication in this 
statement that because the court's presidinz 
officer had signed a certain document, there- 
fore Dr. Machen had no hope of acquittal. 
Why any intelligent writer should make such 
a statement, I cannot understand, because t™-e 
Special Judicial Commission which tried Dr. 
Machen was made up of three ministers and 
three ruling elders of the Presbyterian 
Church. The presiding officer was only one 
person who had just one vote. What is 
meant, therefore, by the statement is very 
difficult for me to ascertain. Such a state- 
ment should be corrected. 

Possibly your writer followed a number of 
newspaper accounts, nearly all of which gave 
only one side of the matter, and that most 
terribly distorted. 

As I am a ruling elder in the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Trenton where Dr. 
Machen was tried, I know considerable as to 
what occurred and took place, and the news- 
papers unfortunately have published in near- 
ly all of the articles only those things which 
seem to be favorable to Dr. Machen. I have 
failed to see in any newspaper a complete 
and carefully prepared outline of the whole 
case, and [ feel that a great injustice has 
been done to the Special Judicial Commission 
of the Presbytery of New Brunswick e 

WILi1AM N. Cooper 
Counsellor at Law 
Trenton, N. J. 


Editorial Note: News-Werexk did not at- 
tempt to pass upon the justice of Dr. Machen’s 
hopelessness, merely reported it. “I have no 
doubt but that I shall be condemned by this 
commission,” he said last month in a public 
statement. “But I cannot regard it as any 
great disgrace to be condemned by a com- 
mission that has unanimously confirmed as 
its presiding officer a signer of the document, 
the Auburn Affirmation, that casts despite 
upon the holiest things of the Christian re- 
ligion.” 

* 


NEGRO CONGRESSMEN: ae years ago, 
while I was editing “The New Larned His- 
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tory.’ I received a communication from a 
colored clergyman, Rev. George F. Bragg Jr., 
Rector, St. James First African Episcopal 
Church, Baltimore, Md. He pointed out an 
error in the work as to the number of colored 
members of Congress. Today I received a 
query for our Research Department, asking 
that same question, how many? 

On searching my file I found that I had 
copied an extract from News-WEEK (Nov. 
17, 1934). Note the “eighteenth Negro Con- 
eressman in history” (Oscar De Priest). The 
Rev. Mr. Bragg gave me a list of the various 
States which had returned Negro Congress- 
men, and their names. There were no dates 
attached. Here it is: 

Alabama: Jeremiah Haralson; Benjamin 
S. Turner; James T. Rapier. 

Florida: Josiah T. Walls. 

Georgia: Jefferson Long. 

Illinois: Oscar De Priest (Now add: A. W. 
Mit | ell ). 

Louisiana: Charles E. Nash. 

Mississippi: John R. Lynch. 

North Carolina: John Hyman; James E. 
O’Harra (!); Henry P. Cheatham; George 
H. White (!). 

South Carolina: Joseph H. Rainey; Rich- 
ird H. Cain; Robert C. DeLarge; Alonzo J. 
Ransier: Thos. H, Miller; Robert B. Elliot; 
George W. Murray; Robert Smalls. 

Virginia: John M. Langston—Total, 22. 

Hence, De Priest was the 21st Negro Con- 
gress in, 

There is no reason to doubt the colored 


Rector’s statement; he should know, if any- 
body does. They keep records of such things. 
H. F. Kien 
Editor, Encyclopedia 
Thomas Nelson & Sons 


New York City 


Editorial Note: News-WeErExk and its cor- 
respondent are both in error. The total 
should be 23. The Rev. Mr. Bragg’s list 
omits the name of the first Negro Congress- 
man, J. H. Menard, who was sent to the 40th 
Congress in 1868 and served only one year. 


BLOOD AND TANK CARS: For approxi- 
mately two years the writer has read with 
pleasure your excellent publication. One ad- 
mirable characteristic of NeEws-WeEEK which 


is commendable is its usual lack of exag- 
gerated statements. In your issue of Mar. 
2, page 25, under the subtitle of Surgery un- 
der Science you state: “Had Sidney Kings- 


ley... reported such a scene, dialogue might 
run something like this :” 

Doctor: In one day’s time it (the heart) 
s enough blood to fill an ordinary rail- 
road tank car.” 

“Might” and “something,” as used in this 
se, are rather indefinite to be sure, but if 
such a statement were made it would accord- 
ing to my information deviate farther from 
the truth than is considered good scientific 
practice. 

Railroad tank cars vary in size from 4,500 
to 12,000 gallons, while the average is. ap- 
proximately »8,000 “gallons. A _ physiology 


ha 
nave 


sense 


book which is at hand and which is con- 
sidered authoritative states that the average 
rate of heart beat is 72 times per minute and 
the volume of blood expelled by the heart 
per beat is 90 to 100 cubic centimeters. Us- 
ing the latter maximum figure my calcula- 
“ons arrive at a value of approximately 2,- 
/36 gallons per*day, which is considerably 
less than even the smallest commercial rail- 


road tank car. 
G. O. Exsrey, Ph. D. 


Oil City, Pa. 


_ Editorial Note: News-Week slipped, rely- 
ing on a source which. tardy and more 
thorough investigation has since proved false. 
i Drey s figures are very close to News- 
-EK S revised figures: 1,902 gallons per 


day and 9,000 gallons capacity for an average 
tank Car. 


VALENTINE: .. . In my opinion you are 
putting out the weakest, most oftenly iriac- 
curate, and least interesting paper it has been 
my misiortune to receive. Several-of your 
recent front-cover illustrations would, make 
excellent comic valentines. 

i al E. S. Butterrietp, M.D. 

“ast Bridgewater, Mass. 
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A new measuring stick for brush- 
less shaves—this new Williams GLIDER. 
At the head of the procession on three important points: 


l. THE GLIDER STROKE 


Glider quickly lubricates the skin and softens the beard. 
Your razor “glides”? as though on wings. That’s the 
“Glider Stroke’”—so much easier on your face and 
razor blade! 


2. SPREADS MORE EASILY 


Glider is a fine-textured cream that covers your face 
quickly, evenly, with a thin, satin-smooth film. A tiny 
bit does the job—so it’s truly economical. 


3. SNOW-WHITE and SNOW-COOL 


Stays white and cool—and moist, too. You can see 
where your razor has been; where it’s going. 


You'll like Glider’s refreshing fragrance too. Fill out 
the coupon for a sample tube. 


And after every shave—whether with Glider, the Williams 
Brushless Shave; Williams Luxury Shaving Cream—or 


anything else—a dash of Aqua Velva, the scientific after- 
shaving preparation. 


GLIDER...NEW BRUSHLESS 
SHAVE BY WILLIAMS 


Made by the makers of Williams Luxury Shaving Cream and Aqua Velva 








THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. NW-16 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. Canadian Address: LaSalle, MONTREAL. 


Yes, I want to try Glider. Please send me a trial tube for the enclosed 3c in stamps. 
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The renewed hope for a better day is 

bringing also a renewed interest in greater 

efficiency. Few things that men have a 
created have multiplied man-power as has = at p 
the Mimeograph. And with the coming of the Bea 


ticke 
cellulose-ester stencil the range of its usefulness gethe 


wd P —dec 
has been greatly enlarged. This is the stencil | a 
that has revolutionized Mimeographing. It is solve 


Dem 
our exclusive development and a most important could 


factor in the fine art of stencil duplication. For | ene 
latest particulars address A. B. Dick Company, | logic. 
Chicago, or see classified telephone directory for local oor 
branch; in Canada, The Mimeograph Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
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POLITICS: 


Presidential Buds Begin to Appear on the 1936 


Tree: On One Branch the Millennium, on the Other the Old Days 


In April, frogs begin peeping greet- 
ings to the sun. Last week their 
Spring song faltered under competi- 
tion. From political puddles boomed a 
dominating refrain: “I want to be 
President. I want to be President. 

All over the land the roundelay 
echoed—from Herbert Hoover’s Cali- 
fornia to Al Smith’s New York; from 
Huey Long’s Louisiana to Father 
Coughlin’s Michigan. No one officially 
declared his candidacy, but dozens 
piped their ideas about what should be 
done at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Some members of the chorus and their 
tunes: 


Herserzt CrarK Hoover: (See page 17) arch-con- 
servative titular head of the Republican party—Cau- 
tion, Caution, Caution! 

Huey Prerce Lone: United States Senator, Louisiana 
dictator--take from the rich and give to the poor. 
FatHer CHARLES Epwarp CovuGHLIn: Detroit priest, 

radio propagandist—an age of abundance by nation- 


alization of banking. 

Gov. Ftovp BJERSTJERNE Otson: Minnesota’s Farm- 
er-Laborite, Reddist radical in important office today 

collective ownership of the means of production.” 

La Fotterte BrotHers: Philip, Governor, and Bob 
Jr., Senator, Wisconsin—heirs of the Bull Moose 
liberal progressive tradition. 

Upton Srinccarr: Socialist turned Democrat—End 
Poverty In California. 

AtrreD MossMAN Lanpon: Governor of Kansas, the 
only Republican Governor elected west of the Ap- 
palackians in 1932—sound business administration 


of government. 

Artuur HeNpricK VANDENBERG: Michigan Senator 
who led his State back into the Republican column 
last Fall—-mi'd liberalism. 


Cov. WitttaM FRANKLIN Knox: Chicago Daily News 
publisher-—liberalism tempered to Republican di- 


PA nae h {ILLs: Ex-President Hoover’s Secretary of the 
Treasury and the nearest thing to Hoover except 
Hoover himself—GOP do or die. 

CoaAtiTion: The neatest recipe for a 
conservative victory in 1936 sprang last 
fortnight from Raymond Clapper’s 
facile brain. The Washington Post 
commentator gazed at a picture of 
Hoover and Al Smith, side by side and 
at peace. Suddenly he visualized a 
“natural” for next year’s Presidential 
ticket-—Smith and Hoover, running to- 
gether. There might be a slight hitch 
—deciding who would be President; 
who, Vice President. But Mr. Clapper 
Solved that too. The Republican and 
Democratic standard-bearers in 1928 
could alternate; each be President every 
other month. 


The brain storm held a mathematical 
logic. Smith’s rock-bottom vote in 1928 
was 15,016,443; Hoover’s in 1932, 15,- 
957,537. The two figures added repre- 
Sented a 3-to-1 plurality; 1932’s nation- 
al vote, the highest yet, was 40,000,000. 

Mr. Clapper’s ingenuity carried no 
Practical weight whatever. But it em- 


phasized the wild confusion of party 
loyalties, 





Carter Glass, Virginia’s Democratic 
Senator, has far more sympathy for 
GOP conservatism than the New Deal 
financial measures he sponsors as 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. Gerald Nye, calling for 
nationalization of munitions-making in 
the Senate Arms Investigation, has lit- 
tle patience with his fellow Republicans 
on rugged individualism. 


CONVERSATION: Mr. Hoover’s recent 
conference-trip home to California from 
the East did not impress Washington 
Republicans. They coldly ignored this 
bid for control of the party’s policies. 
But during a week-end of intimate dis- 
cussions, they took their cues from 
William Allen White. 


The Kansas editor, who gained a 
national audience by expounding small- 
town common sense for 40 years in his 
Emporia paper, is Hoover’s close friend. 
Last week he declared the ex-President 
would “become impossible or inevitable” 
as a candidate depending on the shift 
in the political wind; nothing Hoover 
himself might do would affect the re- 
sult. 

Over the radio Sunday night, Mr. 
White made a definite break with GOP 


INTERNATIONAL 
Sounding Boards of Republicanism: (Left to Right) Senator Borah, Gov. Harry 
Nice (Md.), Editor William Allen White Conferring in Washington Last Week 


philosophy. In his speech he borrowed 
from and partially condoned New Deal 
theories: 

“Political liberty ... must have some 
sort of economic equality. - There must 
be some sort of parallel democracy in 
our industrial system, some minimum 
basis of security below which no man 
will enter work in any form.” 

From the Washington meeting of 
Republican minds came a bustle of 
activity. 

Mr. White headed west to organize 
a planning conference in Kansas next 
month, with other regional conferences 
to follow. Henry P. Fletcher, Repub- 
lican National Chairman, set out to 
collect a war chest. Simultaneously 
he appealed for younger generation 
support in an article submitted to col- 
lege papers throughout the country. 
In California, Representative Florence 
P. Kahn pleaded for a louder women’s 
voice in party councils. 


Action: Until this week Father 
Coughlin’s boasted 8,000,000 followers 
were radio listeners and nothing more. 
Wednesday’s meeting, in Detroit’s 
Olympia Stadium seating 17,500 people, 
ended that stage in the evolution of 
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WIDE WORLD 


Alfred Emanuel Smith: Only in the Central Park Zoo Does He Traffic With Elephants 


the National Union for Social Justice. 

The time had come, the Father said, 
“to coordinate, amalgamate, solidify 
these millions into an active group 
which . . . can make its force felt... 
in securing social justice.” 

The Detroit conference began jelling 
Michigan’s strength. Week by week 
this Summer, Father Coughlin expects 
to plug his union in every State. He in- 
vited everyone to join—‘“farmers, la- 
borers, independent small merchants, 
the American Legion, war veterans.” 

The priest’s regular broadcast Sun- 
day settled the question of church sup- 
port. Coughlin’s ecclesiastical superior, 
Bishop Michael J. Gallagher of Detroit, 
backed him fully. Whistling his sibi- 
lants, the prelate declared: 

“Let no Catholic worthy of the name 
seek to dissociate Father Coughlin 
from the Catholic Church. 





aieuaniienas, 
Father Charles Edward Coughlin 
Now Has His Bishop’s Endorsement 


“I pronounce Father Coughlin sound 
in doctrine, able in its application and 
interpretation. Freely I give him my 
imprimatur on his written word and 
freely I give my approval on the spo- 
ken word . . . Until a lawful superior 
rules otherwise, I stand steadfastly be- 
hind this priest...” 


Father Coughlin advocates nation- 
alization of banking and public utilities, 
heavier taxes for the rich and lighter 
for the poor, government encourage- 
ment of labor unions, and a living wage 
for everyone willing to work. 


Critics doubt that his concrete pro- 
posals would bring a millenium. But 
his radio following has complete faith. 
This Summer the priest will.ask them 
to pledge their faith with votes. 


ALLIANCE: Milo Reno made a survey 
of the Iowa State Fair Grounds this 
week. The radical agrarian, who 
adopts Billy Sunday’s disrobing antics 
in the fervor of speechmaking, found 
the grandstand’s 25,000 seats far too 
few for his Farmers Holiday Associ- 
ation meeting this Saturday. He or- 
dered 15,000 chairs arranged along the 
race track. 


Reno felt he had a magnetic attrac- 
tion—he had invited Huey Long to 
speak. Iowans posed a _ question: 
Would the Kingfish take the Farmers 
Holiday Association into his share-the- 
wealth camp? Reno said not; his or- 
ganization was not for sale to the 
biggest promiser. 


But the champion of mortgage-ridden 
Midwest farmers considered some third 
party in 1936 inevitable: “In my opin- 
ion it will have the support of the rank 
and file.” 

The ‘Kingfish promises to go to Cali- 
fornia iater on, to outbid Sinclair on his 
homé grounds, But ‘he banks more 
heavily om next April’s Presidential 
primaries in Georgia.. He isn’t ready. to 
desert Democracy yet.. If he can win 


delegates from Georgia and a few other 
States where politicians favor him, his 
position at next year’s Democratic 
convention will suit him ideally. 

He will have a block of votes pledged 
to himself. He will have large support 
of potential voters through his share- 
the-wealth clubs. He can swagger onto 
the convention floor and exact conces- 
sions and respect from politicians who 
might like to cut his throat but wouldn't 
dare. 


INCUMBENT: “The people today are 
looking to you for leadership and di- 
rection. State clearly and simply what 
popular support you desire... You 
will not be disappointed by the re- 
sponse.” 

Scripps-Howard newspapers hailed 
the President last week, blazoning their 
plea across front pages. Political en- 
emies already were announcing pro- 
grams and principles; therefore Mr. 
Roosevelt should be explicit and return 
the nation’s trust by taking it into his 
confidence. 

But the President had a more devious 
political course to steer. 

Only a small minority of Democrats 
are willing to play every card in the 
New Deal. Many want less business 
regulation; some, more. Party mem- 
bers split on every major question— 
labor, agriculture, relief policy, and 
banking and monetary policies. Mr. 
Roosevelt has chosen the middle course, 
veering to whichever side makes the 
loudest demands. 

Plaints of Roosevelt critics, similar- 
ly,. frequently nullify each other. The 
National Association of Manufacturers 
refutes the American Federation of La- 
bor.. Father Coughlin refutes ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover. Ogden Mills refutes Huey 
Long. 

Calmly last week the biggest frog in 
thé political pond sat back in his White 
House .office listening to the peepers. 
He didn’t bother to croak back. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY: House che 


Miss Ball Game to Provide for ‘More Abundant Life’ 


In Washington one afternoon last 
week Representatives studied their 
watches and squirmed in their seats, 
anxious to adjourn. 

A secretary mounted the Speaker’s 
rostrum. _He whispered into one of 
Speaker Joseph W. Byrns’s large ears. 
Mr. Byrns stepped down to the floor to 
make his first speech since he assumed 
the House gavel. 

He talked to the assembled Congress- 
men like a Dutch uncle. Did they real- 
ize vitally important work had to be 
done? “You’ve got to make up your 
minds to stay on the job. Forget these 
pall games. There’ll be no adjournment 
for the opening ball game today.” 

The scolded members’ remained 
seated. They did not know the baseball 
game had been postponed because of 
cold weather. But the Speaker knew; 
that’s what the secretary whispered. 

Next day, while carefree Senators 
watched Washington’s team trounce 
Philadelphia’s Athletics, Representatives 
dutifully stayed at their benches. They 
got work done. By 372 to 33 they 
passed President Roosevelt’s omnibus 
Social Security Bill. The measure pro- 
vides a “more abundant life’ in the 
form of old-age pensions and benefits, 
unemployment insurance, maternal and 
child welfare. By it the government 
agrees to match State contributions 
dollar for dollar up to $15 a month. 

Roosevelt’s House lieutenants won 
the right to congratulate themselves. 
Experts had predicted the security bill 
would suffer amendment-mutilation. 
Worried Democrats considered, then 
discarded, plans fora “gag’’ rule. Cou- 
rageously they flung the controversial 
bill open to debate and amendment- 
tacking. 





Administration - team-work. clicked. 
The bill’s backers defeated 40 attempts 
to change it. Only two “perfecting” 
amendments, both proposed by the com- 
mittee handling the bill, got through. 

Most important amendments rejected: 


The Townsend Plan: to increase the amount of old- 
age pensions—266 to 56. 

The Sauthoff- Amendment: to increase the monthly 
payments for mother and child care—100 to 19. 


The Lundeen Substitute: to increase income and 
fnheritance taxes and unemployment payments—204 
to 52. 


The Treadway Amendment: to increase the size of 
old age pensions—144 to 80. . 
The Greenway-Scrugham Amendment: to increase 


the Federal share of pension payments—165 to 87. 


The victory came without benefit of 
White House pressure. Speaker Byrns 
exulted: “We got no orders from the 
President, so help me Almighty God.” 

The bill will get no immediate atten- 
tion in the upper chamber. Senators 
first must solve some knotty problems: 
the bonus question, the Bankhead Ten- 
ant Farmer Bill, NRA extension, and 
anti-lynching legislation. 


BONUS: Veterans Get Compro- 
mise Cake but Not Enough Icing 


The phrase “immediate cash bonus” 
makes President Roosevelt’s teeth 
grate. Time and again he has told 
Congress that, come hell and high 
water, he would veto any bonus bill 
that asked payment before the con- 
tract date—1945. 

His three reasons: the government 
bears neither moral nor legal obliga- 
tion to pay in advance; as a relief 
measure it is ummecessary; as a re- 
covery measure it is undesirable. 

Senator Pat Harrison, a _ fervent 
Roosevelt adjutant, dropped into the 





Senators Are Permitted to Watch Opening Ball Game While Representatives Are Kept at Work: 
(Left to Right) Vice President Garner, Majority Leader Robinson, Minority. Leader McNary 
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Speaker Byrns Left His Chair 
and Talked Like a Dutch Uncle 


White House last week for a serious 
conversation. Next day the Mississip- 
pian interrupted the Senate to intro- 
duce a bonus bill. “If Congress will 
enact the bill,” he drawled, “it is my 
belief that the President will approve 
= 

Amazed Congressmen reached . for 
their wits to puzzle out the strategy 
behind this move. Their conclusions: 

Although Mr. Roosevelt did not com- 
mit himself, Senator Harrison’s. bill 
undoubtedly had his approval. There- 
fore, Bill S. 2605 could be classed as 
“administration legislation.” 

The President, afraid of a long Con- 
gressional fight over the Patman 
“greenback” plan to dish out $2,000,- 
000,000 at once, had offered an olive 
branch. He knew a bitter bonus battle 
might hold up his New Deal plans. 

The Harrison bill does a little figure- 
jumping. It moves back the maturity 
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date of bonus certificates seven years. 
Instead of maturing in 1945, twenty 
years after the bonus act’s passage, 
veterans’ adjusted service certificates 
would fall due in 1938. 

Actually, the administration com- 
promise means “some cash now, or 
more cash later.” A veteran with a 
certificate face-valued at $1,000, for 
example, could swap it for a negotiable 
3 per cent bond. Increase in value due 
to the earlier maturity date would give 
him $775 if he cashed in immediately. 
If he held his certificate until 1938, he 
would get the full $1,000. If he ac- 
cepted bonds then and held them until 
1945, the added interest would bring 
him $1,115 total. 

But 80 per cent of Adjusted Service 
Certificate holders have already bor- 
rowed on them. If an ex-soldier had 
borrowed half the value of his certi- 
ficate, he could exchange it for a bond, 
now worth $175; if kept until 1945, 
$300. Under present law the veteran’s 
original certificate would be worth only 
$184 in 1945, because interest on his 
$500 loan would eat away the rest. 

Veterans’ spokesmen, who want the 
total present value of all certificates 
— $2,100,000,000—paid instantly, looked 
askance at the administration’s com- 
promise cake. “Not enough icing,” 
they complained. 


Provincetown’s Crier: He: Cried Too Loud to Please the:Judge 


Provincetown 


TOWN CRIER: 


Revives an Ancient Custom 


Pedestrians in Provincetown, Mass., 
stopped in their tracks. Tradesmen 
rushed to their shop doors. House- 
wives leaned out of windows. From a 
street corner boomed a deep-throated 
bellow. 

“Hear ye! Hear ye! Tomorow night 
at 6:30 P.M. there will be a chicken 
pie supper at the Center Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Fifty cents per per- 
son. No charge for extra helping.” 
America’s only town crier was plying 
his trade again. 

In 1927 stone replaced wooden side- 
walks. Provincetown’s crier, Walter 
T. Smith, found his feet going back on 
him. So he gave his dinner bell to the 
local museum, put away his knee 
breeches, jerkin, and broad-brimmed 
Puritan hat, and cried no more. The 
custom inaugurated long before the vil- 
lage’s incorporation in 1727, lapsed un- 
til last week. 

Then Selectmen appointed Amos Ku- 
bik to the post. For broadcasting local 
news and advertisements three miles 
up and down the main street, the 
strapping, 66-year-old crier gets $2 per 
announcement; if he includes_ side 
streets, $4. 
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A contempt of court charge almost 
bilked Kubik of his first day’s earn- 
ings. For newsreel camera men he 
obligingly roared. “Louder, please, anq 
funnier,” they requested. Kubik took 
a deep breath and bawled like thunder: 
“A blessed event is reported. . .” 

Promptly Judge Robert A. Welch 
stepped in. Firmly he told Province. 
town’s walking newspaper to pipe 
down—he was drowning out witnesses’ 
testimony. 


AGRICULTURE: Nation’s ‘Bread 
Basket? Drier Than Year Ago 


The Agricultural Adjustment Aqd- 
ministration’s experts last week issued 
a worried report on crop conditions in 
the Great Plains: 

Drought in the country’s “bread 
basket” was “even worse” than a year 
ago. Rain precipitation from North 
Dakota to Texas had been less than 75 
per cent of normal since Sept. 1. Win- 
ter wheat prospects were “extremely 
poor.” 

Compared to drought, dust storms 
were a minor factor, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reported: 

“While these storms have been seri- 
ous for the areas affected, the loss of 
crops from this cause from a national 
standpoint is relatively unimportant.” 

Farmers derived slight comfort from 
Dr. V. M. Slipher’s remark before the 
American Philosophical Society. He ob- 
served that dust storms on the planet 
Venus made America’s dirt clouds look 
like motes in a sunbeam by comparison. 


CHAIN LETTERS: Cast a Dime 
On the Waters and Get. Rich 


In Denver’s postoffice dimes popped 
from burst envelopes and clinked onto 
the floor. Puzzled clerks swept up the 
silver shower and poured it into the 
United States Treasury’s ‘conscience 
fund.” 

Last week authorities discovered 
someone had combined the old chain- 
letter luck scheme with a share-the- 
wealth plan. 

It goes like this: an individual re- 
ceives a list of six names with a re- 
quest to send a dime to the first name 
and cross it off the list. Then he writes 
his own name at the bottom of the list 
and sends the letter to five friends. If 
any of them follow his example, his 
name becomes fifth on the list. If he’s 
lucky, his name finally reaches the top. 
Assuming the chain remains perfect, 
his mail eventually brings him 15,625 
dimes—$1,562.50. 

Of course chain letters never inspire 
100 per cent cooperation. Denver au- 
thorities say $400 represents the most 
ever collected. Nevertheless, Denverites 
went into the game with zeal. Postmen 
groaned under silver loads. . Postal re- 
ceipts for the first twelve days in April 
are up 14 per cent—$20,637.27— over 
last year. 

But Postmaster J. .O. Stevic warned 
against the plan. Immediately so many 
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citizens complained that he disconnected 
his phone. He told reporters: 

“The Denver Postoffice Department is 
enjoying the greatest boom in years 

_, The thing is staggering in its pro- 
portions . . - Only, the darned scheme’s 
illegal.” 

The Postmaster then appealed to In- 
spector Roy E. Nelson, who declared: 
“Because of the force with which it 
has struck popular imagination, it is 
the most dangerous plan confronting 
us in years.” 

Nelson appealed to Washington. K. 
p, Aldrich, chief inspector, knew that 
chain-letter schemes spread like wild- 
fire. Two years ago the Sheldon Hos- 
iery Co. of New York started a chain 
selling-plan which made customers 
commission salesmen. 

Many customers paid for silk stock- 
ings they mever received. A few 
months’ business brought the firm 
$160,000 and a Federal investigation. 
A jury found four men guilty of 
fraud and conspiracy, and three re- 
ceived jail sentences. 

“Generally we do not look with 
favor on chain letters,” Chief Inspec- 
tor Aldrich said last week. “Each 
case, however, is investigated on its 
own merits. If there is fraud, we take 
action.” 











RELIEF: Long-Ickes Word Battle 


Rages; Loans Lie Dormant 
® “The Emperor of Louisiana is not 
going to dictate to us how we conduct 
our public-works program. By the 
action of his Longislature he will keep 
a lot of men out of work... PWA 
funds will not . . . build up Senator 


Long’s political machine.” 
* “Ickes can go slap-damn to hell!” 


® “The trouble with Senator Long is 
that he is suffering from halitosis of 
the intellect . . . presuming Emperor 
Long has an intellect.” 


* “T’ll slam Ickes’s ears back. There’s 
one sovereign State left in America 
run by the people who don’t give a 
damn about the combination between 
Stalin and the Nourmahal ... We are 
doing this United States Government 
a compliment when we let them do 
business with us!” 


Emperor: Last week Harold LeClair 
Ickes, Interior Secretary and PWA ad- 
ministrator, and Senator Huey P. Long 
hurled headlines at each other over the 
1,000 miles separating Washington and 
Baton Rouge. 

Long had called a special legislative 
session to create a State board to han- 
dle all relief and PWA funds. As a re- 
sult, Secretary Ickes announced he 
would withhold approval of Louisiana 
PWA projects costing $648,000: “I am 
following a damned good precedent. I 
know it’s a damned good precedent be- 
Cause I established it myself ... in 
Massachusetts in 1933.” 

The extraordinary Louisiana session, 
fifth in nine months, met in a hand- 
bill-flooded capital. “Take the money 
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—vote as you please,” advised the leaf- 


' lets. They charged the Roosevelt ad- 


ministration planned to drop $170,000,- 
000 of the. $4,880,000,000 work-relief 
fund into Louisiana in an effort to de- 
stroy Long. 

Soon after its opening, the Legisla- 
ture watched its sergeant-at-arms 
eject a woman anti-Long leader while 
she waved a flag and sang “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Meekly it heard 
Representative Malcolm S. Dougherty 
tell the Kingfish he “‘was able to knock 
hell out of him any time and any 
place.” It then shot through the bill 
that irked Secretary Ickes, along with 
26 other Long measures. 


Governor: Secretary Ickes, mean- 
while had not lost track of Georgia. 
Governor Eugene Talmadge, firm Long 
partisan, pointedly attacked President 
Roosevelt. Almost’ simultaneously 
Ickes canceled four Georgia PWA 
loans worth $210,000 and accused Gov- 
ernor Talmadge of vetoing a highway 
bill he had promised to sponsor: 


“TI don’t know how to do business 
with men like that... I like to do 
business with a man whose word I can 
rely on.” 

Apr. 6, Harry L. Hopkins, FERA 
head, precipitated the rumpus by nam- 
ing Frank H. Peterman, anti-Long 
State Senator, as Louisiana Emergency 
Relief Director. Last week Hopkins 
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announced his agency would take di- 
rect charge of relief expenditures in 
Georgia. He pooh-poohed the idea that 
Louisiana legislation would interfere 
with Federal relief administration. 

This week Secretary Ickes continued 
to blast his enemies: “I despise the 
demagogue who hurls his voice through 
the pure air to advocate false doc- 
trines,” he told Associated Press mem- 
bers in New York. “I have nothing 
but contempt for the man of crooked 
intellect who deliberately sets out tc 
fool the underprivileged . . . by holding 
out to them the hope that as a result 
of some fantastic share-the-wealth 
scheme every man, woman, and child 
is to have thrust into his hands the 
sum of $5,000, which is to come from 
God knows where. 

“It is despicable beyond my powers 
of description.” 

& 


ROOSEVELTS: Children ‘Take 
In’ Adults to Egg-Rolling Fete 


Racketeering leered in the White 
House portico’s shadow Monday morn- 
ing—egg-rolling day. In fancy dresses 
and in rags children crowded onto the 
south lawn. National Parks Service 
guards admitted all children under 10 
and the adults with them. They kept 
other adults out. 

Several urchins set up business at a 
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Governor Talmiadge: Ickes Deesn’t Know How to Do Business With Him 
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discreet distance from the iron gates. 
They fell in step beside passing adults 
and spoke in low tones: “I'll take you 
in for 50 cents.” 

After a while police caught on and 
chased the racketeers away. But one 
9-year-old who scuttled off had worked 
fast while the game lasted. In his 
pants pocket he jingled four half-dol- 
lars. 


® In November, West Virginia voted 
overwhelmingly for legal liquor and set 
up a system of State stores to cater 
to thirsty citizens. Last Saturday at 
White Sulphur Springs the first one 
opened. Purchaser of the first bottle 
of liquor legally sold in post-Prohibi- 
tion West Virginia: Curtis B. Dall, ex- 
husband of Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 
Dall Boettigger. 


® A small blue roadster darted out of 
the White House driveway. It dived 
into traffic, steered through quiet 
streets, and emerged among green 
parks and blossoming gardens. 

Eleanor Roosevelt drove. Franklin 
Roosevelt sat beside her. The Presi- 
dent and his wife had slipped away 
from officialdom to take a look at 
Spring. But it wasn’t quite like be- 
coming a private family again: Gus 
Gennerich, bodyguard, bounced in the 
rumble seat. Secret Service men 
crammed a large car that closely 
trailed the roadster. 


® At their opening American League 
game last week the white-uniformed 
Washington Senators had a lucky mas- 
cot. The Senators have never lost a 
game that Franklin Roosevelt attended. 

Laughing heartily, the national pas- 
time’s First Fan fingered a new, shiny 
ball. He joshed photographers: ‘‘What 
camera shall I break?” Then he tossed 
the ball to a pitcher. 


ELLSWORTH: The Maine City 
Hall 


Accepts Its Expensive 

Ellsworth nestles beside a Maine- 
coast bay between Bangor and Bar 
Harbor. It has 3,500-odd inhabitants, an 
$83,000 debt, a new $114,000 unoccupied 
city hall, and Fred C. Scott. 

Until fire destroyed $3,000,000 worth 
of neat, white-painted Ellsworth homes 
and offices May 8, 1933, no one thought 
of building a municipal palace. Serious 
voters worried about shaving down the 
debt, dangerously close to its $120,000 
legal limit. 

At that time Scott led Republican 
opposition in the Democratic city gov- 
ernment. In the face of Aldermen who 
spoke of getting an RFC loan to build 
a model city hall, he grimly waved the 
public debt. But they fooled him. 

The Democratic Mayor and Alder- 
men organized and installed themselves 
as Officers of the Municipal Building 
Corp. Then Robert P. King, brilliant 
lawyer and stout Democrat, drew a 
contract between the Mayor as presi- 
dent of the firm and the Mayor as 
Mayor. The company would give the 
city notes for the site on which to build 
the hall. 
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President Roosevelt Opens Baseball Season: ‘What Camera Shall I Break?’ 


The municipality thus would avoid 
having any legal connection with a 
program in which, because of its debt, 
it had no right to participate. The city 
would buy the structure when finished 
but—“‘only to the extent permitted by 
law.” 

Scott raged but bided his time. He 
pulled wires. Soon Ellsworth demanded 
a new form of government and elected 
a City Manager and Board of Coun- 
cilors on an economy platform. Scott 
sat on the Council. In a few months 
he controlled it. 

The Municipal Building Corp. went 
ahead with construction. Last month 
Attorney King called on the city to ful- 
fill its contract. Twenty feet from the 
tumble-down old dwelling they used for 
their sessions the Councilors saw a 
glistening red-brick city hall. 

“Tllegal!”” they shouted of the con- 
tract. A Bangor lawyer furnished the 
opinion it had been framed to evade 
the constitutional debt limit. 

But King pointed to the words sharp 
eyes had missed: “extent permitted by 
law.” If Ellsworth had $1,000 in the 
till, it could buy that much of the $114,- 
000 building and pay the rest when pos- 
sible. In other words, the city would 
owe the corporation $113,000 under a 
contract forbidding it to pay the bal- 
ance until it could do so legally! 

At this point the construction com- 
pany slapped a lien claim on what an 
Elisworth wit had dubbed our “Home 
for Weary Taxpayers.” 

The citizens blushed. What chance 
of future RFC aid for a town with a 
brand new city hall it didn’t dare use? 
Last week the council voted 3 to 2 to 
accept the building and instructed the 
City Manager to seek a loan extension 


from the RFC. Scott had lost. But not 
without some satisfaction: he swung a 
vote cutting the Manager’s salary from 
$3,600 to $3,000 a year. 


D.A.R.: With Polite Venom ihe 


Ladies Play Convention Politics 


Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion encamped in Washington last week 
3,500 strong. For the 44th time an an- 
nual task confronted the lineal descend- 
ants of Revolutionary soldiers: election 
of the president general. 


In Spring fashions, the women 
rounded up votes over tea tables. They 
disposed of opponents with politely 
venomous remarks. 


Violence flared only once. A dowa- 
ger, infuriated by insistent reporters, 
seized two newspaper men by the scruff 
of the neck. Ignoring their protests, 
she ejected them from the convention 
hall. Washington news bureaus were 
not surprised; long since they dubbed 
D.A.R. conventions “Damned Annual 
Rows.” 


MartriaRcus: Although a radical bloc 
whispered of a “dark horse,” the issues 
ran along the two-party line. Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Becker, smiling Summit, N. J., 
matron, wore the cloak of conservatism. 
Her platform: no increase of member- 
ship dues, historical and educational 
activities, a well-balanced program of 
national defense. 


Mrs. Flora M. Gillentine, a dignified, 
white-haired Doctor of Philosophy from 


‘Chattanooga, Tenn., waved what she 


considered a liberal flag: airtight na- 
tional defense, education, adequate care 
of disabled soldiers and sailors, enforce- 
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ment of immigration laws, crime curb- 
me - congress opened with a bang. 
Charges of stealing platform planks 
and “kidnaping” candidates. filed the 
air. Mrs. Gillentine claimed that Mrs. 
Becker’s no-higher-dues plank had been 
originally hers, that Mrs. Becker lifted 
it before convention-time. Mrs. Becker 
countered like a flash: her rival, she 
charged, had tried to steal one of her 
staunchest running-mates, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Pouch. 


Ruse: “L’Affaire Byrns’” nearly 
threw D.A.R. election machinery out of 
gear. Both candidates gave last-min- 
ute receptions at Washington’s smart 
Mayflower Hotel. Mrs. Gillentine in- 
vited her close friend Joseph Byrns, 
Speaker of the House. 

As Byrns joined Mrs. Gillentine’s re- 
ceiving line in the hotel corridor, Mrs. 
Becker popped out of her reception 
room, “accidentally” met the Speaker, 
and warmly shook his hand. Cameras 
flashed, catching the amiable Speaker 
greeting Mrs. Becker with a radiant 
smile. 

“A ruse! A ruse!” screamed Gillen- 
tine backers. “The publicity value of 
that picture will ruin our cause!” A 
loyal Tennessee daughter muttered: “I’d 
like to scratch her eyes out.” 


CuariTy: Three days of meetings, 
meals, and bickering preceded election 
day. Outside.Constitution Hall, com- 
mitteewomen crammed last-minute 
campaign literature into voters’ hands. 
In a locked basement room, 38 tellers 
tabulated ballots from 3 to 11:45 P.M. 
Result: Mrs. Becker, 1,436; Mrs. Gillen- 
tine, 619. 

Applause almost silenced the new 
president general’s acceptance speech: 
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Victory Kiss: Mrs. Russell William Magna (Left), Retiring D. A. R. 


“In larger things, unity; in lesser 
things, tolerance; in all things, charity.’ 

Mrs. Russell William Magna of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., retiring president, kissed 
Mrs. Becker. 

Mrs. Gillentine smiled: “This defeat 
shall mean to me what it meant to the 
old Southern darky who, in answer to 
the question: ‘Do you know what de- 
feat is?’ replied: ‘Yassuh, boss, defeat 
is wot you stand on.’ 


“There are no sour grapes. If tnere 
is a tendency that way, I shall sprinkle 
them with sugar, and they will make 
nice preserves,” 


. 
OHIO: Citizens 


Governor’s 


Take 
Official 


Pity on 
Poverty 


Martin L. Davey couldn’t answer his 


letters—he had no stamps. Nor much 
else—office supplies were dwindling. 
The Legislature refused to help him, so 
the well-groomed, aggressive Governor 
of Ohio called to his constituents: 


“Charity is the answer. I appeal... 
to the good citizens of Ohio.” 


In 1933-34 George White, Davey’s 
Republican predecessor, operated on 
$75,198. The Democrat’s budget called 
for $145,690, a 97 per cent increase. 
The Senate passed it but the House 
balked. 

In March Davey asked for a tem- 
porary $16,220 appropriation to tide 
him over. This time the Senate refused: 
let the House first approve the budget. 

Last week, still fundless, Davey 
moved the grubby rugs from his of- 
fice into the Capitol’s rotunda to ad- 
vertise his need. Later he took them 
on a State-wide airplane tour. 
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President, Congratslates Her Successor, Mrs. William A. Becker 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Appointed a Cabinet committee—Secretaries 
Hull, Perkins, Roper, and Wallace—to in- 
vestigate the cotton textile situation (see 
page 32). 

Conferred with Senator Glass of Virginia on 
new banking legislation. 


SENATE: 

Passed bill for Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regulation of trucks und buses. 
Sent to House. 

Received from Senator Borah of Idaho a 
joint resolution prohibiting public: or pri- 
vate loans to nations outside the American 
Continent. Referred to Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Heard Senator Smith of South Carolina and 
Senator George of Georgia attack Wagner- 
Costigan Anti-Lynching Bill. 


Time in debate: 17 hours 54 minutes. 
HOUSE: 

Passed Social Security Bill (see page 7). 

Time in debate: 27 hours 23 minutes. 
DEPARTMENTS: 


Secretary Hull assailed Maine potato lobby 
which seeks to prevent lowering of tariff 
on Canadian potatoes, 

Labor Department figures showed 
more employed, a $5,400,000 increase in 
payrolls, and increased industrial produc- 
tion in March as compared with February. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 
NRA moved to end government contracts 
because of code 


121,000 


with Colt Firearms Co. 
violations. 

Securities and Exchange Commission asked 
all stock exchanges to adopt a specified 
set of trading regulations (see page 32). 

CCC announced purchase of 4,950 trucks and 
autos, to cost $3,500,000. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Apr. 18) 


Prrrerrererr rrr rit tt ie $41,025,617.92 


Receipts 
WHTTITTLLTL TTT $310,829,678.74 


kxpenditures 
Balance ....«. p oc ceeeweds soose $2,124,626,347.53 
Deficit, fiscal year......se+6-. $2,534,379,974.50 
Public debt... .cccccsveseeses $28,733,937,507.48 








Promptly one citizen answered the 
call. B. E. Russell of Norwood sent a 
dollar and a quotation from St. John I: 
11-12: “He came unto His own, and 
His own received Him not. But as many 
as received Him, to them gave He 
power.” 

Other constituents contributed $550 
in cash; a 10,000-mark German infla- 
tionary note; a rag rug; a 6-by-9-foot 
carpet; 23 unfriendly and 43 friendly 
letters; 16 job applications; a desk 
thermometer; an ink bottle; a package 
of cheap envelopes, and—one 3-cent 
stamp. 


CABINET: Senate Votes Interior 
Secretary His Under Secretary 


The State, Treasury, and Agriculture 
Departments have on their payrolls 
gentlemen known as Under Secretaries. 
These $10,000-a-year men rank beneath 
the Secretary, above the Assistant Sec- 
retary. 

Last week, a Senate committee heard 
a plaintive tale. Harold Ickes, hard- 
working Secretary of the Interior, asked 
for “a little time at home.” He wanted 
an Under Secretary: 

“Since accepting this position ... I 
have worked from early morning until 
late at night. Now, I love it, and seem 
to thrive on it... but I could do a 
more effective job if I had an Under 
Secretary ...who would help me 
carry the general load.” 

Compassionately the Senate voted 
Mr. Ickes the money to hire a Man 
Friday. 
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Pierre Laval of France Could Find 
No Godfather for His Stresa Baby 


” ManURasiathe 
Maxim Litvinoff Tried to Drag 
Japan Into the German Picture 


LEAGUE: Three-Power Resolution Receives Nearly 


Unanimous Approval; Germany Refuses to Be Judged 


Pierre Laval 
sucker. 

The French Foreign Minister knew 
that any League of Nations resolution 
condemning German rearmament would 
appear more forceful if sponsored by 
some neutral Council member. For 
two days last week he pleaded with 
representatives of Spain, Chile, and 
Denmark to play godfather to the 
French-British-Italian baby born at 
Stresa. 

He argued, as usual, in quiet hotel- 
room conferences. But German rivals 
had anticipated his schemes. Neutrals, 
warned that Berlin would resent sub- 
servience to the three big powers, po- 
litely declined M. Laval’s proposals. 

Finally the dark-skinned diplomat 
decided to present the resolution him- 
self. He stood gravely at the Coun- 
cil’s horseshoe table: “The French 
Government attests its confidence in 
the League,” he began. “It is a homage 
which it renders to the independence, 
impartiality, and authority of the 
Geneva institution.” 

This flattery deceived nobody. Three 
powers were running the show. At the 
end of his speech M. Laval virtually 
admitted it: “This proposal is sub- 
mitted to you by the three govern- 
ments of France, Great Britain, and 
Italy.” 


REBUKE: The resolution’s language 
reflected the moderating influence of 
British diplomats who still hope to en- 
tice Nazi Germany back into the 
League. But it had some sting left: 
“The Council ... declares Germany has 
failed .. . to respect undertakings (she 
has) contracted, and condemns any 
unilateral repudiation of international 
obligations.” 

Another section “invited” France, 
Britain, and Italy to go ahead with 
their February proposals—a general 
[uropean security settlement and an 
air accord to discourage bombing raids. 
A third section proposed appointment 
of a committee to fix economic and 
financial reprisals against any nation 
which in the future endangers peace 
by “repudiation of its international ob- 
ligations.” 


WRANGLE: Sir John Simon, British 
Foreign Secretary, and Baron Pompeio 
Aloisi, elegant Italian delegate, en- 
dorsed the resolution. But Joseph 
Beck, Poland’s lean Foreign Min- 
ister, piped his usual sour note: “No- 
body can deny that certain present 
covenant obligations . have been 
ineffective and that the authority of 
the League of Nations thereby has 
suffered . . . The Polish Government 
believes it cannot embark on a study 
of any new plans until it has been as- 
sured that they do not involve ... any 
harmful disadvantages.” 

Next day Maxim Litvinoff balked. 


was looking for a 


The chubby Soviet Foreign Commissar 
hinted he would not support the rego- 
lution unless it provided for sanctions 
against any treaty violator on any 
continent. Sir John Simon felt this 
obvious thrust at Japan confused the 
issue. He cut the Russian short. Blush- 
ing with embarrassment, M. Litvinoff 
withdrew his objection. 

Denmark howled loudest of all. 
Peter Munch, square-jawed Foreign 
Minister, demanded that the resolution 
be completely revised. Rebuffed, he 
decided to abstain from voting. Little 
Denmark could not afford to offend her 
powerful German neighbor. 


VoTe: An Official called names alpha- 
betically in French. “Oui!” replied 
member after member. M. Laval 
puffed cigarettes. Sir John gazed at 
the ceiling. M. Beck grinned. 

Argentina, Australia, Chile, Espagne 
(Spain), France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Mexico—all approved. Delegates waited 
tensely for Poland’s decision. “Oui!” 
said Mr. Beck. 

Then came affirmative replies from 
Portugal, Soviet Russia, Tchecoslo- 
vaquie (Czechoslovakia), and Turkey. 
Except for Dr. Munch’s abstention, the 
Council’s decision was unanimous. 

Poland’s adherence stirred Geneva. 
French diplomats hailed it as definite 
assurance that Warsaw, frightened by 
Nazi rearmament, had finally decided 
to rejoin the anti-German bloc. 


French claimed still another triumph. 
The resolution proved, they argued, 
that Britain stood solidly with France 
and Italy against the resurgent Nazis. 


Hitcw: While prodding the League 
to censure Germany, M. Laval also 
tried to button up the _ proposed 
Franco-Soviet mutual assistance pact. 
An unexpected hitch in these negoti- 
ations considerably dampened French 
joy. A row developed between M. Laval 
and M. Litvinoff about automatic joint 
action against Germany. 


M. Laval insisted, it was said, that in 
the event of German aggression against 
either France or the Soviet Union, the 
League Council must first sanction the 
Franco-Soviet mutual aid policy be- 
fore the two powers fly to arms. 
France’s influence in the Council might 
thus enable her to avoid helping her 
Soviet ally if Nazis struck east in- 
stead of west. M. Litvinoff, scheduled 
to sign the pact in Paris, canceled his 
trip and angrily left Geneva for Mos- 
cow. Nevertheless, French diplomats 
maintained that the dispute would soon 
blow over. 


Report: For two days Herr Hitler 
mulled over the League rebuke. On 
the third, his birthday, he dispatched 
identical notes to the thirteen nations 
which administered it. 

“The German Government,” crackled 
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the sharp message, “‘sees in the resolu- 
tion of the Council of the League of 
Nations an attempt at new discrimina- 
tion against Germany and consequently 
rejects it in the most resolute manner. 
It reserves to itself the right to make 
known soon the attitude it will adopt 
on the various questions dealt with in 
the resolution.” 

The Foreign Offices of Britain, 
France, and Italy intimated they would 
make no reply. They had no adequate 
rejoinder for “Go jump in Lake Ge- 
neva!” 


CHINA: Christian Missionaries 


Flee From Threatening Reds 


In Southern Kiangsi province last 
Fall, hunger succeeded where bullets 
failed. For six years Chinese Com- 
munists had held Juichin, their capital, 
against besieging Nationalist forces. 
Then war lords, subsidized by Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek, the Nanking Govern- 
ment’s military dictator, clamped down 
an embargo on rice and salt. Empty 
Red stomachs settled the issue. In No- 
vember they quit their walled city’s 
narrow stone streets. 

One horde of 25,000 ragged men, 
women, and children roved northeast 
through Kiangsi, Anwhei, and Fukien 
provinces. They butchered fat land- 
lords, wrecked homes of the rich, and 
organized new peasant Soviets. 

Bombed by Chiang’s American- 
trained pilots flying American-made 
planes, they vented their fury on two 
young American missionaries. 

A second rabble of 40,000-odd Reds 
pressed westward through Hunan and 
Kweichow provinces to join Commu- 
nists in Szechwan. Last week, after a 
600-mile running fight across mustard- 
yellow rape (turnip) fields and ter- 
raced mountains, they threatened Kwei- 
yang, Kweichow capital. 

In a desperate effort to beat back 
the Reds’ advance against this former 
Manchu City of 100,000, Chiang di- 
rected more bombing raids. He also 
ordered block houses built around 
Chengtu, Szechwan capital, toward 
which a local Red army marched. 

In the high, mountain-fringed plain 
outside Chengtu, sweating peasants 
turned irrigation water wheels, ob- 
livious of the oncoming Reds. They had 
little to lose. Szechwan war lords had 
already taxed the farmers up to 50 
years in advance; their annual income 
averages about $8.60 apiece. 

But foreign missionaries trembled. 
They feared that if the city fell, Red 
rage at Chiang, a Christian, would pre- 
cipitate a massacre of all Christians. 
One hundred and sixty-five American, 
British, and French religious and 
medical workers have established them- 
Selves in Chengtu (“Perfect Capital’). 

An old row between Chiang and Liu 
Hsiang, slim Governor of Szechwan, 
heightens possibility of a Red success. 

t year Chiang, jealous of Liu’s 
stowing power, closed the Yangtse 
mow to opium exports. Provincial 
a _ annoyed at the consequent loss 

nue, fought the Reds half-heart- 
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Loyal Troops of the Nanking Government Line Up for 
Roll Call Outside a Captured Communist Stronghold 
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NEWS-WEEK MAP 
Communist Zones (Shading) in Central China: Driven From Their Capital, 
Juichin, Main Red Force Split East and West; Local Reds Harry Chengtu 
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Gen. Chiang Kai-shek and Wife: The Commander-in-Chief 
of Chinese Army Called for More Bombing Raids on Reds 
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edly. Last week Liu,fearing a reverse, 
ordered missigharies.out of the city. 
fied=for cover. Be- 
tween Chengttand »Chunking a tri- 
motored Ford -bélémging to the China 
National Aviation:Corp., of which Pan- 
American Airway® owns 45 per cent, 
shuttled back amd®forth, loaded with 
Missionary families on each south- 
bound trip. At the Yangtse River port, 
British gunboats stood ready to pro- 
tect them from the heathen with a 
barrage of Christian shells. 

Five missionaries—-two American 
women and three Canadian men—re- 
mained in Chengtu to take their chances 
with the Reds. 
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NETHERLANDS: Dictatorship 
Threatens Dictatorial Queen 


In the stuffy drawing room of a 
white palace at The Hague last week, 
a prim widow served tea to a solemn 
old man. Queen Wilhelmina and Prime 
Minister Hendrik Colijn (pronounced 
Ko-lane) discussed. unpleasant news. 

Of 3,300,000 solid citizens who 
clumped through the nation’s cobble- 
stone streets to vote in the provincial 
elections, nearly 8 per cent had voted 
for a new party. The National Social- 
ist Bund led by Anton Adrian Mussert, 
chunky hydraulic engineer, advocates 
a government modeled on that of 
Mussolini. 

The provincial results, which deter- 
mine the composition of the upper cham- 


ber, held no immediate menace for Dr. 
Colijn. His coalition won 56 per cent 
of the vote. But business-like, strong- 
willed Wilhelmina, ruler for 44 years, 
looked uneasily at the future. Should 
Mussert’s followers eventually gain 
control, she would find herself as pow- 
erless as King Victor Emmanuel of 
Italy. 

Promises fall glibly from Mynheer 
Mussert’s lips. Workmen will get old- 
age pensions; unemployed workers, an 
increased dole. Little Netherlands lives 
off commerce and shipping. But the 
gold-standard vise strangles her trade. 
Hence commercial traders cock eager 
ears at Mussert’s hints of devaluation. 

The stubby orator, who prides him- 
self on his resemblance to Napoleon, 
also stumps loudly for a big navy. 
When the would-be dictator sings this 
tune even Queen Wilhelmina listens. 
She guides a far-flung empire. Like a 
cluster of sun-ripened grapes ready to 
be plucked hangs her chain of tropical 
islands—the Dutch East Indies. 

Into them Netherlands investors have 
poured more than a billion dollars. 
Each year the islands send home oil, 
sugar, rubber, tobacco, tea, coffee, and 
other products worth more than $32,- 
800,000. The most important is oil, 
life-blood of great nations. Here lie 
the Orient’s richest wells, largely owned 
by Royal Dutch Shell, world’s largest 
oil combine. 

Toward the Indies, Japan turns a 
covetous eye. Under the Washington 
Treaty of 1922 she promised to respect 
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Queen Wilhelmina (Center) and Her Daughter, Princess Juliana (Left): 
Provincial Election Results Made the Queen Uneasy About the Future 


their ownership. “But the ‘treaty, de. 


nounced last December by Tokyo, ex- 
pires-at the end of 1936. ~Agaings 
Japanese aggression and against the 
threat of Asiatic communism, Queen 
Wilhelmina relies chiefly on Britain. 

Wilhelmina’s Orient fleet, led by an 
ancient battleship and two light cruig- 
ers, is less than a tenth the size of the 
Japanese Navy. Mynheer Mussert’s 
brave promise to ring the Indies with 
floating fortresses puffs national pride, 
He has not yet explained how he pro- 
poses to raise the necessary guilders, 


JAPAN: Violent Tremors Shake 


And Ravage Western Formosa 


At 6 A. M. Sunday, peasants in west- 
ern Formosa, Japan’s beautiful tropical 
island off southern China, felt the earth 
tremble. 

Sunbaked mud huts crumbled. Men, 
women, and children fled, stopping only 
to try to dig out the injured. Great 
fissures—‘‘the devil’s laughing mouths” 
to superstitious natives—burst the land 
open. Railroad tracks twisted fan- 
tastically and mountain tunnels col- 
lapsed. Whole villages burned. 

The natives, mostly Chinese farmers, 
took refuge in the fields and in tall 
plumed bamboo groves. Pilots, flying 
over isolated Taichu and Shinchiku 
provinces to drop relief supplies, re- 
ported thousands of injured stretched 
on mats by the roadside. 

Early, unchecked figures placed the 
dead at 000, the injured at 12,000. 
More than a quarter of a million, it 
was estimated, lost their homes. The 
Japanese Governor General offered 
16,000,000 yen ($4,560,000) for relief. 
[emperor Hirohito gave 8,000,000 yen 
more. 

The disaster was Japan’s worst since 
the Tokyo-Yokohama quake of 1923, 
when nearly 100,000 died. 


BULGARIA: The Former Premier 
Falls Victim to His Own Law 


After seizing the Bulgarian Pre- 
miership through a military coup last 
May, Kimon Gueorgieff, one-eyed ex- 
soldier, outlawed all political parties. 
Last January a row broke out in the 
reactionary officers’ association respon- 
sible for the coup. Accused of plotting 
to overthrow King Boris, Gueorgieff 
lost his job to Gen. Petko Zlateff, a 
fellow-member of the Fascist organiza- 
tion. 

Last week Gueorgieff fell a victim to 
his own law. Premier Zlateff charged 
him with subversive political activity 
and ordered him exiled. Into retire- 
ment with him went former Premier 
Alexander Tsankoff, who thoughtlessly 
criticized the government in a Yugo- 
slavian newspaper. A grim sense of 
humor impelled M. Zilateff to intern 
both men, who hate each other, oD 
Santa Anastasia, a small island in the 
Black Sea. 

The expulsions ‘provoked more dis- 
sension in the officers’ association. AS 
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ACME 
Jacob Epstein, Sculptor Extraordinary: 
His Bronx Cheer Was Ordered Off Stage 


a result, three ministers quit. General 
Ziateff went into a huddle with the 
army men and then submitted the en- 
tire Cabinet’s resignation. 

King Boris took advantage of the 
army split to regain some of the power 
the officers had usurped. He entrusted 
the formation of a new Cabinet to a 
civilian, Andrew Tocheff, at various 
times Minister to Yugoslavia, Austria, 
and Turkey. 


After two days of conferences M. 
Tocheff produced a new Ministry. His 
only holdover was Gen. Todor Radeff, 
handsome Minister of Education. No 
member of the former Gueorgieff 
Cabinet got a place. 

Easter Sunday army officers planned 
a coup d’etat. King Boris, determined 
on civilian, constitutional rule, appealed 
to 200 loyal cadets. Embryo officers 
gleefully held their superiors under 
guard while M. Tocheff took over the 
government. 


BRITAIN: Laborite Twits Tory 
About Balancing the Budget 


Morgan Jones, teacher, went to jail 
a8 a conscientious objector during the 
World War. When he got out he 
worked as a collier, later entered Par- 
lament. There he became a champion 
of underpaid Welsh miners. 


Last week Morgan Jones, M.P., sum- 
moned the sarcasm which ouce made 
him the terror of smug pupils. The 
short, blue-eyed Laborite bounced up 
in the House of ,Commons to ridicule 
Tory complacency over. the new bal- 
anced budget. 


Harping on the failure to provide for 
American debt payments, he jibed at 
the government’s “financial purity.” He 
referred slyly to Britain's protest 
against Germany’s unilateral repudia- 


tion of the Versailles Treaty’s military 
clauses. Debt default, he sneered, rep- 
resents similar unilateral action. He 
became sardonic: 

“Members. of the government have 
been pestering the Dominions Secretary 
to look after: their -bonds in certain 
municipal loans to Canada. Other gov- 
ernment members have been asking the 
Foreign Secretary to watch British in- 
terests in South America. 

“That is all right, but you can’t re- 
pudiate your obligations to America and 
ask that other people should not be ex- 
cused in theirs .. . Is the case different 
between borrower and lender when the 
lender is American, the borrower Brit- 
ish?” 

Still everybody knew that neither 
Mr. Morgan nor other Labor critics 
wanted the government to pay the 
American bill. They sought merely to 
prevent Neville Chamberlain, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, from getting too 
much credit for balancing the budget. 
In 2% years the Labor government 
went in the red after paying £79,500,- 
000 ($385,575,000 currently) on the 
debts. Mr. Chamberlain’s implied boast 
that he had succeeded where Laborites 
failed was just a bit too thick. 


MacDONALD: The Prime Minister Dines 
While Starved Reporters Look On 


Explosive epithets punctuated a 
story newspaper men told last week 
about Prime Minister Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. , 

Forced to wait for the final com- 
munique at the Stresa conference, 
58 correspondents missed lunch. They 
boarded the train for Paris, via Geneva, 
with visions of savory food and made 
reservations for 8:30 dinner. 

At the appointed time they swarmed 
toward the dining car. In the aisle they 
met a waiter. Mr. MacDonald was at 
dinner. Would the newspaper men 
kindly wait? 

Five wouldn’t. In crowded Frederick 
T. Birchall and Walter Duranty of The 
New York Times, Martin Chisholm of 
Reuters, H. R. Knickerbocker of Inter- 
national News Service, and. Douglas 
Reed of The London Times. * The world- 
renowned journalists could get no food. 
MacDonald had reserved the whole 
diner. A Swiss correspondent pushed 
in. “I’m in my own country!” he 
shouted. “I can do what I please.” 

One man lit a pipe. Then a secretary 
of the Premier requested the whole 
group to leave. Mr. MacDonald objected 
to pipes. They left. 

The man who rose to power on the 
shoulders of pipe-smoking workmen 
and who has smoked many a pipe him- 
self, engulfed a big dinner. Then a 
secretary came out. Would the gentle- 
men wait another half-hour? Mr. Mac- 
Donald -hadn’t quite finished. After a 
typical Continental meal ranging from 
soup and fish to ice cream and coffee, 
the sober Scotsman called for mineral 
water. 

The Premier smoked a cigarette. 
Correspondents recalled. that Premier 
Pierre-Etienne Flandin and Foreign 
Minister Pierre Laval of France joked 
with them. in a crowded dining car on 
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Epstein’s Lawyer Said This Pose 
Was ‘in the Worst Possible Taste’ 


the way down to Stresa. Then Mac- 
Donald lit another cigarette. Mut- 
tering curses, the hungry journalists 
surged in. 

MacDonald looked up, startled. He 
fied through the opposite door. 


EPSTEIN-SHAW: The and 
The Playwright Get a Bit of Ragging 


Sculptor 


Jacob Epstein, Manhattan-born Jew- 
ish sculptor, has a genius for publicity. 
In London last month Leicester Square 
sandwich men advertised his most re- 
cent exhibit. Newspaper photographers 
swarmed to the gallery. 

In waggish mood, one of them 
perched a derby on Epstein’s bust of 
George Bernard Shaw, then snapped a 
picture. Last week the sculptor sought 
an injunction against distribution of the 
shot. His lawyer, who considered the 
combination “in the worst possible 
taste,”” announced that The London 
Daily Herald, The Evening Star, and 
the Keystone View Co., owner of the 
negative, all apologized for using the 
picture. 

The judge granted a permanent in- 
junction. The company agreed to de- 
stroy the negative and all available 
prints and to pay costs. 

Earlier this month the artistic rela- 
tions of sculptor and playwright won 
them the protection of the Earl of 
Cromer, Lord Chamberlain, in his role 
of stage censor. “Stop the Press,” a 
musical revue, included a skit which 
represented Shaw posing for Epstein. 
A newsreel man stalked in, grinding his 
camera. “Now say something for the 
public, gentlemen,” he beamed, offering 
a microphone. 

The celebrities whispered : together. 
“To the public!” they cried, and emitted 
a Bronx cheer. The Lord Chamberlain 
held this portrayal of two distinguished 
living men offensive, and killed the 
scene. 
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CATHOLICS: Triduum at Lourdes 
Closes Extended Holy Year 


Two years ago last January, Pope 
Pius XI decided the church should com- 
memorate the 1,900th anniversary of 
Christ’s death. He decreed the twelve 
months starting Apr. 2, 1933, as a Holy 
Year for special observances and pil- 
grimages. The faithful responded so 
heartily that His Holiness extended the 
commemoration another year. 


Sunday, the Holy Year ends after a 
triduum—72 hours of continuous serv- 
ices. From all parts of the world, thou- 
sands converged on a small French 
town nestling at the foot of the 
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Bishop of Tarbes authenticated the 
girl’s vision. Because every year 600,- 
000 or more ailing or deformed persons 
flock to Lourdes and witness seemingly 
miraculous. cures, the Pope on Dec. 8, 
1933, raised Bernadette to sainthood. 
Pilgrims pray before the white mar- 
ble statue of the Virgin in the Grotto. 
Then they bathe in the water, clothed 
in towels. Some drink it. Thousands 
of crutches lining the Grotto speak for 
the cures, which a medical bureau in- 
vites doctors of any faith to investigate. 


CELIBACY: Catholic Urges 
Priests to Adopt More Normal Life 


Woman 


Roman Catholic readers of The Fo- 
rum and Century magazine arched their 
eyebrows last week over the May issue. 
Their astonishment came from Mary 


Miss O'Neill adduces mainly psy. 
chological reasoning. She believes “, 
normal way of life for Catholic priests 
would be likely to raise present-day 
religious standards.” 

She argues that modern psychology 
has exploded the old theory of sexua} 
abstinence as valuable discipline. 4 
man who may have complete contro} 
of his sexual nerves, “may be a weak. 
ling ... at the sight, the smell, or even 
the thought of whisky ... or he may 
lack control over the set of nerves reg- 
ulating what we call his ‘temper’ .. .” 

To complete her argument, Miss 
O’Neill draws a word-picture of “priests 
at middle age (who) present a sorry 
picture—far different from the individ. 
uals of those first years of enthusiasm 
in the seminary.” 

She finds the “average parish priest 
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At This Shrine, in Lourdes, France, 72 Hours of Continuous Masses Officially End the Two-Year Holy Year 


Pyrenees—Lourdes, one of the church’s 
most renowned shrines. 


The Vatican designated Eugene Car- 
dinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, 
to open the observances Thursday. 
Hundreds of priests were to celebrate 
an uninterrupted succession of masses 
until 3 o’clock Sunday afternoon. The 
Holy Office decreed that priests cele- 
brating between noon and midnight 
need fast only four hours. Ordinarily 
they would fast twelve. 


Vision: In 1858 a peasant girl, Ber- 
nadette Soubirous, tended sheep near 
the caves above Lourdes, where scien- 
tists later found prehistoric remains. 
The Virgin appeared before her and 
told her to dig the dry ground. A well 
spurted up. The Virgin also asked for 
a chapel. 

The village priest scoffed. at the 
child’s story. But:the well’s water per- 
formed miracles. Four years later, the 


O’Neill’s article, 
Priests Marry?” 

Pious Catholics consider their celi- 
bate priests live in a spiritual at- 
mosphere above that of the average 
man.-.Only rarely does a Catholic 
whisper the suggestion that the priest- 
hood might profitably abandon celibacy. 

Miss O’Neill, a sincere Catholic who 
hides her identity under this Irish nom 
de plume, believes celibacy definitely 
“unwise”: in the modern world. The 
problem strikes home because she has 
“a son who has talked of studying for 
the priesthood.” 

Celibacy, imposed on priests since 
the reign of Gregory the Great (590- 
604), derives from church discipline, 
not doctrine. The church could change 
the rule, but Miss O’Neill does not 
think her “little protest’’ will move the 
Pope further than to “deplore what he 
would consider false reasoning on my 


‘Should Catholic 


between 35 and 55... at a loss to 
know what to do with himself. Per- 
forming rites and ceremonies which 
have lost their freshness for him, rais- 
ing funds to maintain church and 
school (a dreary enough task at best), 
baptizing babies, tying matrimonial 
knots, administering the sacraments to 
sinners and the dying, reading in 4 
solitary house (where the housekeeper 
always presents some kind of a disturb- 
ing problem) do not arouse enough 
interest to keep the man from melan- 
choly. He withdraws even more than 
necessary from the world... 

“The world of today, with its social 
freedom, is no place for a person ob- 
ligated to keep himself unmoved by 
sexual desire . . . Too often relief is 
sought in what we call intemperance, 
or an outlet for misery may be found 
in ‘a “touchy temper’ .. . In a life of 
complete renunciation today there are 
few. -bright -spots.” 
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HOOVER: Only Living Former 
President Leads a Quiet Life 


“Former President Hoover .. . 
emerged today as a modern Paul Re- 
vere zigzagging his way across the 
country to arouse constitutionalists to 
immediate action to stop the New Deal 
in the Presidential election next year.” 

Theodore C. Wallen of the Republi- 
can New York Herald Tribune con- 
sidered the meta- 
phor apt. He used 
it last week on the 
160th anniversary 
eve of the original 
Paul’s dash from 
Charlestown to 
Lexington. Thus 
The Tribune fired 
another of the nu- 
merous recent shots 
supposed to signal- 
ize the opening of 
the 1936 campaign 
(see page 5). 

Herbert Clark 
Hoover had just 
visited New York 
for the third time 
since he became the 
only living ex-Presi- 
dent. First he at- 
tended a director’s 
meeting of the New 
York Life Insur- 
ance Co. Later for 
the benefit of the 
Salvation Army, he 
and Al Smith, his 
1928 opponent, 
made speeches. 

Then Mr. Hoover 
started zigzagging. 
“Purely by acci- 
dent” he turned up 
at a Republican 
conclave in ex-sec- 
retary Lawrence 
Richey’s Maryland 
hunting lodge. He 


darted to Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Fort 
Wayne and Win- 


chester, Ind., to visit 
Republican-minded 
newspaper publish- 


But after a day 
or two in Chicago with Arch W. Shaw 
—the publisher he has visited on all his 
five trips to Chicago since 1932—the 
modern Revere zigzagged no longer. 
He went straight home to Palo Alto. 

His life there might seem dull to 
many people. It consists of walking, 
answering mail, reading, motoring, and 
fishing. , 

On the grounds of his three-story 
Semi-Moorish palace overlooking the 
Stanford University’s red-tiled build- 
ings, the ex-President has a swimming 
pool and tennis courts. Guests—Ogden 
Mills, Mark Sullivan, Mr. Richey— 
Sometimes splash in the pool. Neigh- 
bors—Ray Lyman Wilbur, Stanford 
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president, and Alonzo Taylor, food ex- 
pert—use the tennis courts. 

But the medicine ball Hoover heaved 
around so seriously at the White House 
lies unnoticed. “Today he gets his only 
exercise from brisk before-breakfast 
walks. Apparently it suffices; he has 
regained only 3 of the 25 pounds he lost 
while in office. 

At breakfast—a substantial meal with 
bacon and Shredded Wheat predominant 
—he reads some 30 newspapers from 
all over the country. He pays strict at- 
tention to front pages and editorial sec- 
tions, but ignores the comics. 





DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Herbert Clark Hoover: In the 30 Papers He Scans Each He 
ers. Day, He Reads the Editorials but Ignores the Comics 


The rest of the morning he devotes 
to his mail, writing, and working on 
the Stanford War Library, now con- 
sisting of 3,000,000 Hoover-obtained 
documents. After he published “The 
Challenge to Liberty” and tentatively 
re-entered politics with last February’s 
remarks on the gold-clause decision and 
last March’s message to the Sacramen- 
to Young Republicans, his letters shot 
up to 15,000 daily. 

To handle the pile of correspondence 
Hoover turned a bedroom into an of- 
fice, increased his stenographic force to 
four, and spent more time on dictation. 


He dictates slowly and often changes | 


his mind. He penciled so many cor- 





rections on his book’s triple-spaced 
manuscript that stenographers tore 
their hair. He does not object if they 
change his verbs—but woe to the typist 
who alters noun or adjective. 
Afternoons Hoover entertains visi- 
tors. At dinner and in the evenings he 
and Mrs. Hoover, who by day busies 
herself with Girl Scout activities, re- 
ceive friends. Almost anyone can get 
in to see the ex-President. 
At the driveway’s “no thoroughfare” 
sign Robert Perry, the watchman, 
stops unknown guests. Pat, the White 
House police dog, holds them off while 
Perry crosses the 
cedar-and maple- 
planted lawn to 
take their names to 
Paul Sexson, pres- 

i ent secretary-in- 
chief. 

A few minutes 
later Perry ushers 
the visitor into 
darkened rooms 
filled with a mix- 
ture of modern and 
antique furniture 
and decorated with 
Lincoln pictures. 
The ex-President 
comes in— some- 
times leads his visi- 
tors to the terrace 
where he dines in 
good weather—and 
talks affably, but 
never on politics. 

Stanford Uni- 
versity students are 
most frequent call- 
ers. They also may 
phone. The direc- 
tory lists the num- 
ber under “Mrs. 
Herbert C. Hoo- 


ver.” 
O ‘ Lines of care have 
cet disappeared from 


the face that Mr. 
Hoover himself 
calls hard to pho- 
tograph or draw— 
he says he looks 
like a Mellins Food 
baby. In the White 
House he _ smiled 
butseldom laughed. 
Now he laughs of- 
ten and heartily. 
likes to tell 
stories he has 
picked up on his 
numerous automobile rides. 

The ex-President still prefers special- 
ly grown Cuban Corona-Corona cigars. 
Once a month, on a sort of standing 
order, the Ritz-Carlton Humidor sends 
him 500 or 600 from New York. They 
cost 60 cents each. 

Basically Hoover is the kind of per- 
son who worries more before something 
happens than after the worst occurs. 
At 60 he has lost some of his gloom. 
But a note of pessimism dominant dur- 
ing his Presidency lingers on. Ruth 
Slenczynski, the child pianist, recently 
asked him: “What is a President?” Mr. 
Hoover smiled: “A President is a great 
big fool.” 
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Six Midgets Free a Monster: The S. 
Southampton, Slips Free After Tugs] 
KEYSTONE 
Germany’s No. 1 Man in Second Place: Adolf Hitler (Upper Right) 
Is Best Man at Gen. Hermann Goering’s Wedding in Berlin City Hall 


WIDE WORLD 


Goering With Adolf Hitler (Left) Ramsay MacDonald Leads Sir John 5 
Preside Over the Festivities at Their Wedding Breakfast W here They Discussed With the Fren 
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TION PHOTOGRAPHS 


KEYSTONE 
Princess. Elizabeth (See Page 25), Daughter of Duke of York, Rides 
With Her Uncle, Duke of Gloucester (Left) and Riding Master Owen 


INTERNATIONAL 


ia, Caught on Mud Bank Ten Miles Out of 


i and Hauled on Her for Twenty-five Hours 


- WIDE WORLD ACME 
mo Derby ) to the Stresa Conference Hall Emperor Hirohito of Japan (Center) Greets the Puppet Emperor 
ms How to Censure Germany (See Page 12 ) Kang Teh of Manchulkuo (Right) on Latter’s First Visit to Japan 
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HANGING: Doomed Kentuckian 
Harangues Crowd 45 Minutes 


Good Friday in Kentucky they hanged 
a white man—for the first time in 24 
years. 

Fifteen years ago the Legislature 
passed a law to execute prisoners by 
electrocution save for one offense— 
rape. For this, a man must be hanged 
in an enclosure admitting 50 persons, 
in the county where he committed the 
crime. 

Last week Gov. Ruby Laffoon ruled 
“positively no clemency.” At Smith- 
land in Livingston County, Sheriff 
George Heater had built the regulation 
enclosure. Carpenters had set up a 
scaffold higher than the 8-foot fence, 
so all who wished could see. . 

At dawn, not 50, but 150 persons 
jammed the enclosure. Outside some 
1,400 peered from tree-perches and 
pressed against the rough pine board- 
ing. More than a third were women. 

William De Boe, 23, came from the 
jail with Sheriff Heater. Behind walked 
his father and his sister, Margaret, 19. 
On the scaffold De Boe inhaled deeply. 

“This fresh air sho’ do feel good to 
me.” 

“You can speak if you want,” mut- 
tered Heater. 

De Boe talked calmly: “I tell you I 
was a robber, not a rapist, ... I haven’t 
got justice. I don’t see that woman 
around here. Where is she at?” 

No one answered. 

“Where is she at?” 

Several people pointed to Mrs. 
Marjorie Johnson, 32, wife of the 
storekeeper De Boe robbed. She stood 
near the gallows steps. 

“Oh, there she is. Well, how do you 
feel about it, woman? Is this going 
to satisfy you? Why don’t you speak. 
Are you willing to stand there, saying 
nothing, and see me die? You should 
be here in my place.” 

He raised hands blue from the hang- 
man’s tight strapping. 

“If I had had $500 I wouldn’t be on 
this scaffold, she would have taken 
it.” 

Furious, Mrs. Johnson cried shrilly: 
“No, I wouldn’t. Not if you had offered 
me $1,000.” De Boe continued: 

“People, I hope none of you have to 
face what I do. I’ve been up there 
ten months, lacking one day, thinking 
about this, and, believe me, I died a 
thousand deaths . 

“If you wanted me to pay, I have 
paid. But I’m ready now. I’ve made 
peace with God. I’ve asked him to 
forgive that woman, to forgive all. 
That’s more than you did for me. 

“They are putting me down on the 
day that Christ died. Woman, are you 
satisfied?” 

He asked the Sheriff if he was talk- 
ing too much. “Go ahead,” said 
Heater. 

“Young men and young boys, you’d 
better take this warning against the 
wrong life and bad company. I see 
some girls and some women here, too. 
You women shouldn’t see this .. .” 
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Hung on Good Friday, Buried on Easter Sunday: William De Boe 


(In Center of Scaffold) Makes 45-Minute Oration Before He Dies 


The Sheriff brought out the black 


“hood. 


“...I don’t want any of this county’s 
dirt thrown in my face. Take me back 
to McCracken County (De Boe’s birth- 
place). There’s sunshine there and a 
man -can get justice.” 

He had spoken 45 minutes. He 
smoked a cigarette. Then quietly: 

“I will have to tell you all good-bye.” 

The hood and the noose cut short 
his words. 

They buried him Easter Sunday. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Term Server 
Appears for the Real Robber 


Edward Singleton, 43, a World War 
veteran, came before Judge William 
J. Murray in Crown Point, Ind., last 
week. Singleton’s cheeks still bore the 
pallor of four years in Michigan City 
penitentiary. He had been sentenced 
to serve ten years when hold-up vic- 
tims identified him as their robber. 

Now he was free. To the same 
policeman who arrested Singleton, 
Ralph E. Harwood, 23, a few weeks 
ago confessed he, not Singleton, com- 
mitted the crime. Singleton appeared 
to plead leniency for the man whose 
term he had served: “This young man 
(Harwood) isn’t a real criminal, your 
Honor.” 

Judge Murray acted: “If the man 
who suffered from the crime this boy 
committeed is big enough to appear in 
his behalf, I am big enough to grant 
his request.” He paroled Harwood. 

Convicrep: By a jury in Dixon, TIL, 
Charle3 Skinner, 45, deaf ‘‘mad poet” 
of Amboy, of murdering Olive Derwent, 





17. The night his trial opened last 
week, his attorney, Harold E. Nimz, 
suddenly threw flower pots around his 
room, broke up the furniture, and 
knocked over floor lamps. Next day 
Judge William L. Leech committed the 
lawyer to the State hospital for the 
insane. ‘The boy has worked himself 
into hysteria over this case, the first 
big one of his career,” wept Nimz’s 
father. 

Skinner, who could have asked for a 
mistrial, agreed to accept the services 
of another attorney. He had killed 
the girl, eyewitnesses testified, because 
she did not return his love. Unable to 
hear, Skinner smiled when the jury 
gave its verdict. “Life imprisonment,” 
the court clerk scribbled on a paper. 
Skinner read it, burst into furious 
weeping, and shouted: “It was an un- 
fair trial!” 

DENIED: In San Rafael, Calif., by Su- 
perior Judge Edward I. Butler, a writ 
of habeas corpus to Tom Mooney. San 
Quentin’s aging political inmate recently 
asked the Supreme Court of the United 
States for the-writ. That tribunal ruled 
he must first ask California courts; but 
did intimate it would hear his case if he 
could get no relief in his State. 

Mooney’s petition reiterated his 
claim of conviction on knowingly per- 
jured testimony. Judge Butler scrib- 
bled “Denied” on the brief. Counsel 
prepared to go before the Circuit Court 
of Appeals and State Supreme Court 
before carrying the fight again to 
Washington. 

Meanwhile, J. David Stern’s_ Phila- 
delphia Record and New York Post 
broke journalistic custom by asking 
their readers for funds to help finance 
Mooneéy’s defense. 
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PAN AMERICAN: Transpacific 
Step Taken Without a Stumble 


With no more fuss than a train crew 
poarding the Twentieth Century, six 
plue-coated, white-capped men climbed 
last week into a giant flying boat: at 
Alameda, Calif., airport in San Fran- 
cisco Bay. The chief pilot swung the 
craft in a semicircle through the water 
and gunned up his four 700-horsepower 
Pratt & Whitney Hornet motors. In 
30 seconds the 20% ton ship rose into 
the air. 

Exactly 18 hours 37-minutes later the 
plane’s black. -belly splashed into the 
warm waves of Pearl Harbor, Honolulu 
—60 seconds ahead of schedule. Thus 
Pan American Airways, already operat- 
ing the world’s longest air mileage, in- 
augurated service across the Pacific. 
Before the year ends they expect to fly 
mail and passengers 8,500 miles from 
Alameda to Canton, China. 

Company Officials squelched every 
press effort to inject romance into the 
crossing. The Pan American Clipper 
flew as straight toward its objective as 
any crow. 

Nosing along a radio compass beam, 
it kept in constant communication with 
the company’s Alameda and Miami 
headquarters. To avoid arriving too 
soon, it slowed down from normal 157- 
mile-per-hour cruising speed to as lit- 
tle as 104 miles per hour. On the aver- 
age for the 2,550-mile trip, the Clip- 
per’s motors turned over at-only 60 per 
cent capacity. The crew had leisure to 
shave, wash, eat—even to sleep in the 
plane’s comfortable beds. When it 
landed, the plane’s tanks held enough 
gasoline for another 1,000 miles of 
cruising. 


Sky Skipper: Glory for the flight, 
which broke the United States Navy 
Squadron’s California-Hawaii record 
by 6 hours and 19 minutes, goes chiefly 
to Edwin C. Musick. Only a handful 
of the world’s flyers can match records 
with this shy, slender, brown-eyed and 
dark-haired sky skipper, born in St. 
Louis in 1894. 

He has put 22 of his 41 years into 
aviation, flown 10,000-odd hours and 
more than 1,000,000 miles. Yet his 
record stands clear of any accident or 
passenger injury. 

“Pop” Musick is as fastidious about 
his planes as an old maid about her 
kitchen. Most of the fuss-budgety Mu- 
sick legends originated fourteen years 
ago while he was chief pilot on the 
Aeromarine flying boat line on the Bim- 
ini-Nassau-Havana run. 


At Nassau pilots still guffaw over a 
Musick anecdote. During landing op- 
erations a native boy fell into the 
Shark-infested waters. In a frenzy of 
fear he swam toward the plane. Mu- 
Sick looked angrily over the side. 
“Hey!” he shouted, “if you climb up 
there, don’t mar the paint.” 

In 1927 “Pilot No. 1” joined Pan 
American and took the company’s first 
Plane on the Florida-Cuba ferry service. 


Since then he has made more than 
1,100 trips out of Miami and brought 
planes down in almost every country in 
South America. 


Last August Musick experienced one 
of his darkest flying moments. Pilot- 
ing Pan American’s Brazilian Clipper 
on its first scheduled flight, he whipped 
down the Brazil coast with nineteen 
unusually important passengers. Some 
of them: Roy Howard of Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers; Paul Patterson, pub- 
lisher of The Baltimore Sun; Juan T. 
Trippe, Pan-American’s president; 
Frank E. Gannett, chain publisher, and 
John Cowles of The Des. Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune. 


Off Cabo Frio fog closed in. In Rio 
a big reception committee awaited the 
guests, but Musick took no chances. 
He landed the plane on the calm At- 
lantic. The party sat out the night. 


GROUND-W ork: While headlines 
blazed the Clipper’s safe arrival, Pan 
American’s supply ship, North Haven, 
tossed in a 15-foot swell just outside 
the huge reef that encircles the Mid- 
way Islands, 1,380 miles northwest of 
Honolulu. 

In spite of heavy seas that snapped 
21%2-inch lines like cotton string, crew 
members landed tons of equipment to 
build Station ‘No. 2 on the transpacific 
air route. Launches towed clumsy 
barges through the narrows. Tractors 
hauled equipment up from the shore. 
In a “city” square, staked out by red- 
topped markers, a 5-ton Diesel motor 
generated power for Midway’s modern 
lighting system. 


KEYSTONE 
Musick of Pan American: He Slowed Up 
to Beat the Navy’s Record to Hawaii 
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SCREEN: Valjean Lives Again 
In a Talking ‘Les Miserables’ 


In his preface to “Les Miserables’ 
Victor Hugo wrote: “So long as there 
shall exist ... the degradation of man 
by poverty, the ruin of woman by 
starvation ...so long as igriorance and 
misery remain on earth, books like 
this cannot be useless.” 

And as long as motion picture audi- 
ences react to emotional extrava- 
ganzas such as “Les Miserables,” the - 
movie studios will turn them out. 

Though this is the first talking ver- 
sion in English of the 600,000-word 
classic, the silent films produced “Les 
Miserables” several times, using vari- 
ous adaptations. In 1918 Fox’s 10- 
reel version, with William Farnum as 
Jean Valjean, reached a high for pro- 
duction outlay. The sets alone cost 
more than $50,000; movie reviewers, 
impressed by this lavish expenditure, 
described the film as “powerful” and “a 
masterpiece.” 

The year before the innovation of 
talking pictures Universal bought a 
French film for American release. 

For the 1935 production Darryl 
Zanuck set out on a borrowing cam- 
paign for Twentieth Century. From 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer he plucked di- 
rector Richard Boleslawski. Samuel 
Goldwyn loaned him Gregg Toland, 
crack camera man. Alexander Korda 
contributed Charles Laughton; Fox, 
Rochelle Hudson; RKO, John Beal; 
Paramount, Frances Drake. Jock Whit- 
ney’s company, Principal Pictures, sup- 
plied a polished English actor, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke. 

With no royalties to pay on the 
script because of the book’s age and 
the principal players not drawing 
heavy contract salaries, Zanuck felt 
“Les Miserables” started ahead of the 
game on production costs. 

W. P. Lipscomb, who adapted the 
book, boiled the 10-volume original in- 
to a working script of 175 pages. 
Director Boleslawski, with a mammoth 
cast on his hands, completed the 2-hour 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE 


A JOURNEY BY NIGHT (Shubert Theatre): 
Feeble story of a youth who falls in love 
with his brother’s discarded wife and 
steals money to entertain her. Greta Maren, 
German actress, makes her American de- 
but as the jilted wife. 


SCREEN 


CARDINAL RICHELIEU (Twentieth Cen- 
tury): George Arliss as the statesman; lav- 
ish pageantry of the court of Louis XIII. 
Arliss remains Arliss but the part suits 
his ability to entertain. Edward Arnold 
does a good job as the French King. 


RECKLESS (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer): Clever 
dialogue, some singing and dancing, and 
a plot inspired by the Libby Holman-Reyn- 
olds case make an entertaining melo- 
drama. Jean Harlow, a decorative torch 
singer, is Jean Harlow. Franchot Tone 
does nicely as a wealthy youth who mar- 
ries against his family’s wishes. William 
Powell gives the film pace as the friend 
who stands by Miss Harlow. 

STOLEN HARMONY (Paramount): Music and 
melodrama combined offer mild diversion. 
Ben Bernie and his orchestra share the 
spotlight with George Raft. 
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‘Les Miserables’ of 1918: (Left to Right) Sonia Markova as Fantine; 
William Farnum as Jean Valjean; Hardee Kirkland as Javert. Fox Film 


picture in 35 shooting days, grinding 
180,000 feet of film. The completed 
version runs 10,300 feet. 


Twentieth Century’s production in- 
terprets the text with marked freedom. 
From the start it tears emotions. Early 
scenes show Frederic March, in one of 
his several make-ups as Jean Valjean, 
chained to the oars of a galley. Un- 
shaven, scraggly-haired, dirty, he re- 
ceives brutal treatment at the hands 
of sadistic guards. 

Critics found Frederic March well 
cast as the tragic Valjean, doomed 
never to live down the stigma of 


prison. They described his perform- 
ance as “flawless,” “strong,” and 
“heartbreaking.” 


Charles Laughton, who has avoided 
typed parts as skillfully as he acts, 





emerges as a cruel yet sensitive Javert. 
Forced by his conscience to administer 
the law to the letter, Javert’s one act 
of mercy in letting Valjean go free 
drives him to suicide and a satisfactory 
ending for the picture. 

That plague to producers—fans who 
delight in finding flaws—can have fun 
with “Les Miserables.” Aside from 
the parts where the film strays notice- 
ably from the text, several errors stand 
out. In a long scene between March 
and an old woman in pouring rain, 
plenty of studio showers descend. But 
neither gets wet. 

A retake saved another boner. In a 
riot scene the mob used rubber bricks 
to smash windows. All the bricks but 
one crashed through the glass. That 
one hit a wall and bounced back like a 
tennis ball. 


‘Les Miserables’ of 1935: (Left to Right) Frederic March, Valjean; 
Florence Eldridge, Fantine; Charles Laughton, Javert. 20th Century 





FOURTH ESTATE 





BALTIMORE SUNS: The Evening 
Paper Celebrates a Birthday 


Many .unbiased critics pick Balti- 
more’s Sun papers—The Sun and The 
Evening Sun—as the best written in 
the United States. They applaud the 
background of detail in news stories, 
the insight and vigor of special Sun 
correspondents here and abroad. These 
journalistic virtues made The Evening 
Sun’s 25th birthday last week an oc- 
casion of national importance in the 
Fourth Estate. 


Ponies: A. S. Abell started The 
Morning Sun in 1837. Almost from its 
first days the paper spent money lay- 
ishly to collect news and gain circula- 
tion. It backed Samuel F. B. Morse in 
his first telegraph experiments. In 1846 
it established a 60-pony, 6-day news 
express from the Mexican War to Balti- 
more. At the same time it ran a pony 
express from Boston, then chief foreign 
news source, and trained 500 carrier 
pigeons as news messengers. The Sun 
grew, prospered, and endeared itself to 
the public in and around Baltimore. 

In 1909 began The Sun’s greatest 
days. Charles H. Grasty, former pu)- 
lisher of The Baltimore News—Menck- 
en described him as “an apparition 
from a strange planet”—bought con- 
trol. He speeded service further and 
hit on the formulas that led The Sun 
to its zenith. For general coverage of 
Washington news he relied on the press 
associations. He made his small but 
capable capital staff work only on big 
stories. Between times they flooded the 
paper with gossipy background that 
showed national characters in a clear 
relief seldom found in routine news 
stories. 

Grasty bought American rights to 
every article in the notably accurate 
and liberal Manchester Guardian. He 
rotated London correspondents so they 
wouldn’t go stale. Able Washington re- 
porters got London assignments for 
two-year periods. 

In 1910, with the help of H. L. 
Mencken and J. H. Adams, Grasty 
started The Evening Sun. Last week 
IMencken recalled: “We knew in ad- 
vance that it was going to be bad and 
it was bad.” But not for long: it was 
“a hard and long fight against depress- 
ing odds, carried on with magnificent 
devotion by a gang of strictly non- 
messianic and very amusing fellows, 
and ending in an extraordinary suc- 
cess.” 

Today the baby of The Sun family 
makes. the big money. But the after- 
noon paper necessarily falls short of its 
morning brother in general excellence. 
Circulation of each paper hangs close 
to 138,000, indicating that the same 
readers buy both morning and after- 
noon editions. 


VETERAN: Paul Chenery Patterson's 
heavy frame now rules the Sun papers 
Charles Street roost. In 1899, at 21, 
this native of Jacksonville, Ill., started 
through the Chicago journalistic mill. 
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When Patterson applied for a job at 
The Tribune, the city editor told him 
he needed- no. regular reporters but 
could usé a University of Chicago cor- 
respondent. He enrolled, went to col- 
lege for a year, and broke Chicago 
journalistic ice. Jobs followed on The 
Chicago Journal, Inter-Ocean, and Ex- 
aminer. Then for four years Patterson 
guided The Washington Times as gen- 
eral manager. He got a name. In 
1911 he became managing editor of 
The Baltimore Evening Sun. In 1919 
he rose to president of the A. S. Abell 
Co., which publishes both Suns. 

Pat Patterson controls editorial and 
business Offices with an iron hand. He 
tas a flair for smelling out faulty 
business practice and reputedly can 
spot a typographical error or bad 
headline at 100 yards. 

Every day Patterson reads both pa- 
pers from first to last page. His men 
call fairness his outstanding. charac- 
teristic. By his decree, stories signed 
by such noteworthy staff members as 
Jesse Frederick Essary, Frank Kent, 
John Whitefield Owens, or Henry L. 
Mencken shall not be changed by so 
much as a comma. 

When Patterson’s young son acci- 
dentally shot his grandfather, Hearst’s 
Baltimore News offered to ignore the 
story. Patterson replied The Sun would 
play it according to its merits—as the 
day's biggest news story. 

In 1928 Frank Kent wrote a scath- 
ing story about John J. Raskob, then 
Democratic party chairman. Raskob 
wrote a long reply. Patterson denied 
Kent’s request to run a rebuttal along- 
side the reply because a similar priv- 
ilege had not been offered Raskob. 

Several months later, trouble in the 
West Virginia coal mines thrust Pat- 
terson in a spot that would make most 
publishers cringe. The Sun’s biggest 
stockholder, the late Van Lear Black, 
owned extensive coal properties. The 
Sun reported the disturbance so fairly 
that it received a letter of thanks from 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

Sun editors who need more editorial 
space know Pat Patterson will fix it. 
He will commit the business crime su- 
preme: throw out ads to make room 
for news, 


* 
THE AP: Three ‘Noes’ Choruses 
Spell Victory for Kent Cooper 


“When a newpaper man stops at the 
Waldorf Astoria you may be sure 
things are brighter than Edison’s lamp 
works”—Bugs Baer. 

Last Monday 600-odd publishers did 
stop at the Waldorf, shot up eighteen 
floors to the ornate Starlight Roof. 
But things were far from bright. Every 
one of them knew the 35th annual con- 
vention of The Associated Press, the 
world’s biggest, most comprehensive 
nhews-gathering agency, was going to 
leave scarred bodies in its wake. 

Trouble started at last April’s con- 
vention. The AP management proposed 
Salvaging a $2,800,000 derelict which 
belonged to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.—the Wirephoto service. 





INTERNATIONAL 
Jesse Frederick Essary: A Decree 
Prohibits Editing of His Stories 





INTERNATIONAL 
Paul Patterson: A Publisher Who Will 
Sacrifice Advertising Space for News 





INTERNATIONAL 


Frank Kent: His Column Is a 
Pillar of The'Baltimore Sun de 












The plan was simple. “Subscribing 
newspapers would pay $16,000 for ma-_ 
chines that would: siipot- news photo- 
graphs over telegraph wires. Between 
them subscribers would split an annual 
$1,000,000 wire bill Despite protests, 
53 newspapers now take the service. 

The stiffest opposition came from 
William Randolph Hearst. He argued 
the plan was unfair to AP’s 1,282 non- 
subscribing members. Wirephoto, the 
San Simeon publisher claimed, effec- 
tually handed a weapon to the rich, se- 
lect 53° with which they could pound 
lesser AP fry to death. 

Almost from the instant the photo 
service began—-3 A.M. last Jan. 1— 
Hearst’s cohorts became voluble and 
violent. All over the country AP and 
Hearst repesentatives battled for con- 
vention proxies, lined up delegates. By 
last Monday, gossip had Kent Cooper, 
AP general manager, holding 2/3 of 
all votes. 

The AP steam roller wheeled into 
action as soon as. J. Noel Macy, pub- 
lisher of a string of newspapers in 
New York’s rich Westchester County, 
proposed Resolution No. 1. The young 
publisher probed old AP wounds with 
a salty stick. He tweaked the man- 
agement about its false Hauptmann 
and Supreme Court’ gold-decision 
flashes. He mentioned the tardiness 
in reporting the death of Mr. Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. All these 
things, he suggested, might be traced 
to too keen concentration on Wire- 
photo. But particularly he was hop- 
ping mad about increases in his pic- 
ture costs. Wirephoto was to blame. 
His resolution demanded that picture 
costs and efficiency be kept at pre- 
Wirephoto levels. His resolution died 
in a thunder of administration “noes.” 

James G. Stahlman, drawling pub- 
lisher of The Nashville Banner, gave 
the convention Resolution No. 2. It 
prohibited The AP from participating 
in any activity in which all clients 
could not enter on a mutual basis. The 
same “noes” killed his resolution. 

Then rose the man on whom all con- 
ventioneers were waiting—tall, shock- 
haired, velvet-voiced John Francis 
Neylan. All knew the able California 
lawyer to be Hearst’s spokesman. His. 
speech was not “an attempt of a client 
of mine to gain control of The AP... 
(But) it might be an intelligent thing 
for you to break away from the 
throne.” His reasons: all AP members 
were liable to the bills incurred by de- 
faulting Wirephoto subscribers. 

His resolution would have squelched 
this. Innocuously worded, it simply 
proposed that The AP be protected 
from “any existing or contingent lia- 
bility.” Actually it would have re- 
moved AP’s powerful backlog of credit 
from the picture service. 

Neylan’s long tirade last year 
against the service, the publishers 
joked, had cost him twenty votes for 
every five minutes he spoke. This year 
he kept his speech brief. Finally he 
said: “I conclude knowing. that I have | 
convinced you.” Almost immediately 
boomed a third chorus of “noes.” 

Kent Cooper had scored complete 
victory. 
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THE ARTS 











ART: When Manufacturers Run 
The Show, Designers Won’t Play 







In the White House Oval Room, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt pressed a gold telegraph 
key one night last week. The electrical 
impulse whizzed north to New York. 
In Rockefeller Center’s Forum it set 
lights flashing, sirens screaming at 
Manhattan’s second big Industrial Arts 
Exposition. 

Its sponsors, the National Alliance of 
Art and Industry, heralded the opening 
with fanfare: ‘Most comprehensive 
ever... 44,000 square feet of indus- 
try’s most.glittering wares ... every- 
thing from toothbrushes .to transporta- 
tion!” 

But visitors looked in vain for some 
of the outstanding industrial innova- 
tions. They saw no models of the new- 
est streamlined, luxuriously furnished 
planes or of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford’s latest deluxe train; no 
products from the Corning Glass Works, 
makers of Pyrex and Steuben glass- 
ware; nothing from Eastman Kodak 
Co. or the Simmons Company. 

Why? asked visitors. Because influ- 
ential designers, at odds with the ex- 
position’s management, withdrew and 
advised their manufacturing clients to 
do the same. 













































Artists: For years designers have 
backed the Alliance. In turn this group 
has placed 8,300 artists in industrial 
jobs. Last year the designers ran the 
exposition; this year the Alliance turned 
the show over to the manufacturers. 

The artists felt slighted. Henry Drey- 
fuss, noted for his Seth Thomas clocks 
and General Electric refrigerators, 
voiced the chief objection: “If there’s to 


signers should have something to say.” 
Another spokesman pointed out the 
Alliance started ‘‘with the avowed in- 


be a designers’ organization, the de- - 


tention of promoting good design in 
manufactured products ... After ob- 
serving its deviations from its original 
aims, we have come to the conclusion 
that it does not promote the best stand- 
ards of American design.” 

Others insisted some of the history of 
designing in manufacture should appear 
in an industrial arts exposition. 


Anxious for their support, Alliance 
executives offered the artists free 
space. But the dissatisfied designers re- 
fused to exhibit: “It would do us no 
good now.” 


PROBLEMS: Industrial design as a 
business took shape about 1925. It 
weathered the depression better than 
many enterprises. Manufacturers dis- 
covered an enhancing exterior increased 
demand for their products. A few com- 
panies, such as Westinghouse, Ameri- 
can Radiator & Standard Sanitary, per- 
manently retain staff designers. Others 
employ them as occasion demands. 
















































































MAURICE GOLOBERG 
Norman Bel Geddes Dresses Up Beds, 
Radio Cabinets, and Automobiles 











ALFREDO VALENTE 
Henry Dreyfuss Streamlines Clocks, 
Refrigerators, and Washing Machines 


Months of work precede actual de- 
signing of a new stove or automobile. 
First the artist studies the factory and 
its limitations. Then buyers from dif- 
ferent sections send detailed reports on 
the public’s preferences. Complicated 
sales analysis follows. 

Finally hard-boiled manufacturers 
must be brought to see the value of 
new curve, of metal instead of wood, or 
of any other innovation conceived to 
lure the public’s cash. 


After the manufacturer approves a 
working drawing, the designer spends 
weeks in the factory battling engineers 
who favor production short-cuts at the 
design’s expense. Still, experienced de- 
signers often save their employers 
money. 


Russet Wricut: The Chase Brass & 
Copper Co. manufactured bed orna- 
ments. Demand stopped. Round molds 
and dies used to cast brass balls for 
bedstvads lay idle in the factory. Wright 








DAVID KOSER 
Walter Teague Is Trying to Make 
Caterpillar Tractors Attractive 


put them to use by inventing the corn- 
on-the-cob set—a squat round pitcher 
for butter and two smaller spheres for 
salt and pepper. Now bedroom molds 
serve the dining room. 


WALTER D. TEAGUE: Dapper and dip- 
lomatic, he knows how to handle exact- 
ing manufacturers. For eight years he 
has worked with Eastman Kodak. Last 
month, commissioned to design a new 
Caterpillar company tractor, he drove 
one for hours over Long Island fields. 
The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford’s new coaches represent his latest 
achievement. 


Henry Dreyruss: This young de- 
signer pioneered with washing ma- 
chines. He saved time and labor for 
Sears-Roebuck and housewives by plac- 
ing all controls on top; result, the Top- 
erator. 


Norman Bet Geppes: Many manu- 
facturers watch his activities with 
alarm: he creates forms that constantly 
threaten standard manufacturing facili- 
ties. He predicted the streamlined train 
and boat. Until 1928 he confined his 
work chiefly to stage production. Thea- 
tre-goers recall his “Fifty Million 
Frenchmen,” “Lysistrata” and “The 
Miracle.” He also designed sets for 
motion pictures. He has designed cos- 
tumes, radio cabinets, Simmons metal 
furniture, and Graham-Paige automo- 
biles. 


Three other designers have wide in- 
fluence. in industry: George Sakier re- 
vamps bathroom units; Raymond Loewy 
draws streamline trains, and Donald 
Deskey executes Amodec and Metalion 
modernistic furniture. 

“Last week these leading designers 
joined some women colleagues—Ruth 
Reeves, Marguerita Mergentime and 
Ilonka -Karasz—at a protest meeting. 
They compared their grievances against 
the -National Alliance and promised 
themselves soon to form their own or- 
ganization. 
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TRANSITION 





Born: To Walter Kiser, 23, and 
Audrey Kiser, 22, both on relief rolls, 
triplets—Joe, Jim, and John—in an 
abandoned schoolhouse near Somerset, 


Pa. 


® To Joseph Carranza, in jail for dis- 
turbing the peace, and Estella Car- 
ranza, 17, triplets—two girls and a boy 
—_in Los Angeles. The girls died next 


day. 


® To Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Shock, a 
poy and a girl, their fourth pair of 
twins, in Ypsilanti, Mich. 

BinTHDAY: George Washington Moore 
of Bloomington, Ill, Abraham Lincoln 
Moore of Carlinville, Ill. and Henry 
Clay Moore of Geuda Springs, Kan., 
triplets, 80, Apr. 13. Henry Clay voiced 
the family sentiments: “My grand- 
mother lived to be 101. I ain’t ever 
going to die if I don’t get talked to 
death.” 


* Johnny and Jimmie Woods, New 
York twins whom Columbia University 
has subjected to scientific experiment, 
8, Apr. 18. Johnny, subject to expert 
behavior training, tried to eat three 
cake candles. Jimmie, untrained, did 
not. 


® Clarence Darrow, lawyer and free- 
thinker, 78, Apr. 18. “All my life I 
have been seeking some definite proof 
of God—something I could put my fin- 
ger on and say ‘this is a fact.’ But my 
doubts are at rest now. I know that 
such fact does not exist.” 


* May Robson, screen actress, 70, Apr. 
19. “When I retire, it will be only 
when someone folds my hands across 
my chest and puts a lily in one of 
them.”’ 


* Henry T. Ewald, 50, Apr. 20. Senior 
employes of the Campbell-Ewald ad- 


WIDE WORLD 
Clarence Darrow: On His 78th Birthday 
He Found His Doubts Were All at Rest 


vertising agency he heads gave him 
a cake. 


® Reichsfuehrer Adolf Hitler, 46, Apr. 
20. He reviewed goose-steppers on 
Berlin’s swastika-draped Wilhelm- 
strasse. War veterans and Storm 
Troopers gave him 41 fighting planes. 


® Princess Elizabeth of York, 9, Apr. 
21. She celebrated her birthday and 
Easter at Windsor Castle. 


® Dr. Adolf Lorenz, Viennese “blood- 
less surgeon”’ who has cured thousands 
of cripples, now visiting New York, 81, 
Apr. 21. “I would not know that I was 
old if people didn’t tell me about it.” 


® Shirley Temple, child movie actress, 
6, Apr. 23. She had a party with 
May Robson. 


® Edwin Markham, poet, 83, Apr. 23. 
ENGAGED: Margaret Fishback, poet 
and R. H. Macy advertising writer, to 


KEYSTONE 
Experimental Birthday Party: Trained 
Johnny (Right) and Untrained Jimmie 


Alberto G. Antolini, the New York de- 
partment store’s head rug-buyer. 


® Ernestine Schumann-Heink, grand- 
daughter of the prima donna, to En- 
sign Henry Peterson Rumble, U.S.N. 

MARRIED: Dorothy Virginia Randall, 
daughter of Albert B. Randall, United 
States Lines commodore, and James 
Francis Johnson of Whitestone, L. I. 
When Commodore Randall brought the 
S. S. Manhattan into New York last 
week, his daughter announced she 
would sail with him next trip. Ran- 
dall reminded her a rule of the sea for- 
bids officers’ families to sail on their 
Ships. “Oh, but we have the ticket... 
There’s no rule against a Mrs. Johnson 
taking a trip, is there?” 


® Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, 65, million- 
aire chairman of the British-American 
Tobacco Co., and Mauritia Martha 
Shaw, 34, of New York, in London. 


° Mae West, daughter of John West 





WIDE WORLD 
Dr. Lorenz Cuts 81st Birthday Cake: 
‘I Would Not Know That I Was Old’ 


and Mathilda Dilker West, to Frank 
Wallace, Actor, in Milwaukee, Apr. 11, 
1911—-from records unearthed by Mil- 
waukee relief workers. Mae West of 
the movies, daughter of John (Battling 
Jack) West and Mathilda Dilker West, 
retorted: “it must have been two other 
girls. I never heard of the guy. How 
old do you think I am?” In 1928 a 
Frank Wallace played a minor part in 
the stage version of Mae West’s 
“Diamond Lil.” 


® Chester Alan Arthur Jr., only living 
grandson of the 2ist President, and 
Lsther Murphy Strachey, in Harrison, 
N. Y. The bride is the former wife of 
Evelyn John St. Loe Strachey, British 
author whose political views recently 
caused his near-expulsion from the 
United States. 


® In Rome, 2,206 Italian men and 
2,206 Italian women, on Easter Mon- 
day. Mussolini had offered 500 lire 
($42 currently) to anyone who married 
on that day. 


Divorcep: William Hanford (Big 
Bill) Edwards, former Princeton foot- 
ball star and Collector of the Port of 
New York under President Wilson, by 
Norma Jones Edwards, in Reno. Thirty 


minutes. after. the. private hearing 
which freed her, Mrs. Edwards was 
married to Howard Clayton, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Japan Paper 
Co. of Yokohama and New York. 

ARRIVED: Vesta Victoria, English 
music-hall star who panicked America 
25 years ago, in New York, from 
England. She refused to sing “Daddy 
Wouldn’t Buy Me a Bow-Wow,” but 
burst into strains from “Waiting at 
the Church.” She revealed George V 
ordered her to sing it two years ago: 
“The old boy himself stood up in the 
royal box at the Palladium singing the 
chorus just as lustily as the common- 
ers.” 


DEPARTED: Doris Duke Cromwell, 
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world’s richest girl, honeymooning in 
the East, for Kashmir, after failing to 
get an audience with Mahatma Gandhi 
at Wada. She bombarded the sage 
with letters, but he didn’t answer. 


® Fred Perry, British tennis player, 
from New York, for England. Mary 
Lawson, British actress, telephoned him 
in Hollywood to break their engage- 
ment. He dashed home to try to change 
her mind. 

RescvueD: John Sherman, Yale Law 
School student, by Ed. Leader, Yale 
crew head coach. Sherman flew his 
plane low over the Housatonic River 
to watch crew practice. The plane hit 
high-tension wires, caught fire, and 
crashed. Leader sped to midstream in 
the Boola, Yale coaching launch, and 
pulled Sherman aboard. In five min- 
utes he had escaped death by electrocu- 
tion, fire, crashing, and drowning. © 

SuicipE ATTEMPTED: By Caroline 
Munkacski, in Budapest, Hungary. 
Starving, she had tried 99 times to 
die by gas or drowning. On her 100th 
attempt, she jumped into the Danube. 
As usual, a unit of the famous anti- 
suicide fleet pulled her out. 

Diep: Lucy, Lady Duff-Gordon, 71, 
dressmaker better known as Lucile, 
after a six months illness; in London. 
She was born in London, Ont., a sister 
of Elinor Glyn, novelist. In 1894, six 
years before her marriage to Sir Cosmo 
Duff-Gordon, she founded the firm 
which at one time had branches in 
Paris and New York. She took wom- 
en, including English royalty, out of 
Victorian flannels and put them into 
chiffon and split skirts. She and her 
husband escaped drowning when the 
Titanic sank. 


® William Spiegelblatt, 9, of Newport, 
R. I. after an operation in Truesdale 
Hospital, Fall River, Mass., to right 
his upside-down stomach. Rheumatic 
fever attacked his heart, giving his 
operation a different outcome from the 
successful ones on Alyce Jane Mc- 
Henry and Jimmy Neilson. 


® Other Deaths: Joseph Farquharson, 
Scottish landscape painter ... Panait 
Istrati, Rumanian author, whom Ro- 
main Rolland called the Gorki of the 
Balkans . .. Charles Frederick Cross, 
co-inventor of viscose (artificial silk 
basis) . .. Lt. Col. Fielding Hudson 
Garrison, Johns Hopkins Welch Medical 
Library head, noted medical historian 
. . . Edward Morton MclIlvain, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. president from 1901 to 
1906... John F. (Silk Hat) Hurley, 
five times Mayor of Salem, Mass... . 
Edgar Field Price, Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp. vice president. 

Sick List: Annette, Cecille, Emilie, 
and Marie Dionne, four of the quintup- 
lets (head colds and “Spring fever’’): 
isolated from Yvonne. 

Louis McHenry Howe, secretary to 
the President (asthma, pleurisy, and 
complications): amazing recovery en- 
abled him to leave oxygen tent twice a 
day for 45 minutes. 











ACME 
Helene Mayer as She Used to Fence: 
Tunic, Breeches, Braids at Sides 


INTERNATIONAL 


Champion Mayer Today: In Skirts 
That Are the Exception for Women 





SPORT 





FENCING: Tiger Girl Tough on 


Opponents and Furniture 


Most front-ranking women fencers 
do their lunging in white tunics and 
black satin breeches. Helene Mayer is 
the exception. The 24-year-old Ger- 
man girl prefers a stiffly starched 
white dress that gives her the appear- 
ance of a trained nurse. Last week, 
in skirts, she stabbed and parried to 
retain the United States indoor wom- 
en’s title at a New York meet. 


For years she has been the Helen 
Wills Moody of foils fencing—cham- 
pion of her own country and ruler of 
the world. Her only major defeat oc- 
curred during the 1932 Olympics; off 
form, she finished fifth. 


The power beneath her Junoesque 
curves makes her a match for men 
fencers as well as women. An ad- 
mirer says: “As for any mental hazard 
men may feel at lunging toward a 
woman, it soon disappears when they 
meet her skillful foil.” 

She compares herself to a wild tiger. 
During an interview last week, the 5- 
foot-10 swordswoman raced across a 
room several times, landed feet first on 
a couch, and then slumped into a sitting 
position. She weighs 140 pounds. 


Miss Mayer has little time for her 
favorite sideline sports—skiing, swim- 
ming, rowing, tennis, and hockey. She 
lives a hand-to-mouth existence. Two 
Summers ago her fluency with lan- 
guages—high and low German, French, 
and Italian—got her a $50-a-month 
governess job with a Midwestern 
family. After two months she quit and 
invested $70 of her earnings in a sec- 
ond-hand Plymouth roadster that had 
plenty of room for her long legs. She 
named the car “Asthma” because it 
had a leaky radiator, and motored to 
California. 


At Mills College in Oakland she is 
taking a post-graduate French liter- 
ature course. For teaching German 
and coaching fencing, she gets free 
tuition, board, and room. To get an 
A. B. degree she worked her way 
through Scripps College at Claremont, 
Calif. 

“I like American college boys and 
the American college girls are keen. 
They’ve received me like ‘God in 
France.’ That’s a term we use on the 
Continent. The boys wash my car, fix 
flat tires, and are fun at dances and 
parties. Nobody minds what religion 
or sect I belong to.” 


She’s a Jewess. But Hitler will ad- 
mit her to the 1936 Olympics for her 
box-office appeal. In heated battles, 
the blond bun of hair at the back of 
her head frequently unwinds and gives 
her the look of a Valkyrie. When she 
misses a chance to break through an 
opponent’s guard, she fumes and stamps 
her feet. But at prize-giving time she 
is.calm and adopts a regal pomp. She 
accepts all her medals with a rigi 
military bow. 
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BOXING: ‘Chef Mike Jacobs 


Cooks Up Bouts That Please 


Ever since Tex Rickard’s death in 
1929, his promoting successor, the 
Madison Square Garden Corp., has en- 
joyed a virtual monopoly of the ring. 
But M.S.G.’s match-maker, Jimmy 
Johnston, rode a rough road. His ene- 
mies thumbed lexicons in search of 
nasty adjectives to fit his cocky Broad- 
way personality. A prominent group 
of boxing writers kept busy predicting 
M.S.G. would fire him because he didn’t 
give the public good fights. 

Johnston, with no worthy promoting 
rival pressing him, hung on. But now 


ted sure-fire shows and operas, bought 
up -the first five rows weeks in ad- 
vance, and peddled’the seats at fancy 
prices to brokers and the public. Once 
he sold a pair of Ziegfeld opening night 
tickets. for. $200. 

Jacobs’ $40,000, borrowed from his 
family and friends, enabled Tex Rick- 
ard to buy an option on the present 
site of Madison Square Garden. If 
there’s the slightest chance of making 
money, Jacobs is wide awake; he rises 
at 6 A.M. whether he goes to bed at 
2 A.M. or 5:30 A.M. 

Jacobs’ hands and teeth are yellow 
from nicotine, the corners of his eyes 
grooved with good-natured wrinkles. 


KEYSTONE 


Mike Jacobs: With the Help of Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, 
He May Put Madison Square Garden Out of the Boxing Business 


he has a rival so powerful that even- 
tually both he and M.S.G. may have to 
quit the boxing business altogether. 

The door of a tiny office in New York 
City’s Forrest Hotel offers the golden 
words: “Twentieth Century Sporting 
Club Inc.” Inside sits boxing’s prob- 
able new promoting king—Mike Jacobs, 
who recently teamed up with Mrs. Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s milk fund for 
babies. Consequently the Hearst press 
enthusiastically endorses Jacobs. 

Mike started life hawking news- 
papers. Later he put on boxing shows 
in New York gymnasiums, ran amuse- 
ment parks, and sent excursion boats 
up and down the Hudson. He attained 
Wide note as a ticket broker. He spot- 


“By his own admission, Jacobs never 
did much as an athlete. He is only 
fair at fishing, mediocre at golf, en- 
thusiastic but inexpert at aviation. He 
fancies himself a good cook. On his 
New Jersey estate, he frequently stirs 
up seafood dinners for as many as 100 
newspaper men. 

Last week he cooked up two fights 
which boxing writers found perfectly 
seasoned: Ross and McLarnin at the 
Polo Grounds, May 28; Joe Louis, the 
new Negro sensation, and Primo Car- 
nera at the Yankee Stadium, June 25. 

M.S.G.’s fight bill of fare for the 
early Summer is Canzoneri vs. Ambers, 
May 10, and champion Max Baer vs. 
Braddock, June 13. 


SCIENCE 


MEDICINE: New Stomach-Ulcer 


Treatment Avoids Tedious Diet 





Last week’s Medical Record an- 
nounced good news for many nervous 
executives and harassed clerks—a 
new treatment for stomach ulcers. Dr. 
Italo F. Volini, 42-year-old Professor 
of Medicine at Chicago’s Loyola Uni- 
versity and Dr. Richard F. McLaugh- 
lin of Price, Utah, described their suc- 
cessful experiment on 21 human guinea 
pigs in the Cook County Hospital. 

Stomach ulcers, high blood pressure, 
and mental disorders are the most 
serious of mankind’s recent scourges. 
Physicians blame their increased prev- 
alence on modern civilization’s hectic 
tempo. 

Doctors divide stomach ulcers rough- 
ly into two kinds: gastric ulcers that 
eat into the stomach wall, duodenal 
ulcers that devour the intestinal lining 
nearest the stomach. More than twice 
as many men as women suffer from 
stomach ulcers; 60 per cent are duo- 
denal. Hard-driving, tense, nervous 
worriers succumb most often. 

Researchers have sought in vain for 
the cause of these mysterious sores. 
Most doctors believe lack of balance 
between stomach acids and duodenum 
alkalies is the villain. If ulcers bore 
completely through the stomach or in- 
testinal lining, peritonitis and death 
usually follow. If they remain shal- 
low, fatalities are rare. But patients 
suffer severe pains after meals and at 
night. 

Various authorities advocate several 
different treatments based on con- 
flicting theories. The most famous and 
popular originated with Dr. Bertram 
W. Sippy of Chicago. His rigorous 
formula confines the patient to bed and 
to hourly doses of milk and cream. 
Later, the Sippy diet works up through 
eggs and custards to soft vegetables. 

Many victims of this monotonous re- 
gime will gape with envy at the free- 
dom Drs. Volini and McLaughlin al- 
lowed their 21 patients. They ate fried 
ham, frankfurters, green peppers, 
coffee, candy, and nuts. They smoked 
when they wanted to and walked about 
doing the work of orderlies. 

For periods of 15 to 36 days the 
Chicago researchers made injections 
daily in alternate buttocks of their 
patients. Each time they shot in 5 
cubic centimeters of larostidin, trade 
name of a 4 per cent solution of histi- 
dine, an organic chemical found in the 
body’s cellular protoplasm. During the 
last two years European experimenters 
have discovered that histidine stops the 
stomach’s production of hydrochloric 
acid. Patients whose flow of’ irritat- 
ing acid larostidin cut off felt sub- 
stantial improvement within 2 to 12 
days. 

To test results the physicians made 
injections of histamine, a similar drug 
which normally has the opposite effect 
of increasing acid production. But no 
acid appeared in the 21 ulcer patients. 
The larostidin had worked; their 
stomach aches were over. 
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RADIO 
PHILHARMONIC: N. Y.Symphony 
Broadcasts Elicit Ecstatics 





“Up! Up! Always up!” 

It’s 3 A.M. Lawrence Gilman, done 
with his daily stint of music criticism 
for The New York Herald Tribune, re- 
laxes over a Scotch highball and a 
sandwich—his only meal except break- 
fast. He opens envelopes, gulps over 
ecstatic testimonials. 

“T find it hard to put my feelings into 
words ... It’s like trying to describe 
an essence, the fragrance of a flower, 
the warmth of a smile, the intensity of 
thinking eyes Se Ff Beare 
that I must climb—that the climb can 
never end. Up! Up! Always up!” 

Who wants to climb? A symphony 
fan. The batch of letters Gilman 
reads each morning come from listen- 
ers to the Philharmonic-Symphony’s 
Sunday afternoon broadcasts over Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, for which 
the dignified music critic acts as com- 
mentator. 

Sunday, Apr. 28, Arturo Toscanini 
concludes the Philharmonic’s radio sea- 
son. Gilman’s correspondence will dwin- 
dle off, leaving him “a large barrelful 
of letters to show for this year.” From 
the season’s mail he deduces that dur- 
ing the year, Bach displaced Beethoven 
as the radio audience’s favorite com- 
poser. 


Hica Priest: Gilman’s comments— 
“I try to copy the sideshow barker’s 
technique’’—made him the nation’s mu- 
sical father-confessor. But Toscanini 
remained high priest. This season he 
conducted 10 of the Philharmonic’s 30 
radio concerts. At 68 he displays the 


same extraordinary genius that char- 
acterized his beginnings. 

Enthusiastic Latins in Rio de Janeiro 
acclaimed Toscanini a year after his 
graduation from the conservatory in 
his birthplace, Parma, Italy. Irritated 
with the conductor at a concert, they 
booed. him away. Then they dragged 
Toscanini to the podium from his ’cello 
stand in the orchestra pit. The Italian, 
then only 19, conducted Aida from 
memory. 

To get the most out of his musicians, 
Toscanini frequently exhorts: “Sing, 
sing! I tell you, sing!” Sometimes he 
takes his own advice: he literally sings 
an off-pitch duet, audible in the front 
orchestra rows. Attendants backstage 
nudge one another: “Listen to the old 
man sing. Terrible, huh?” 


ACOLYTES: During broadcasts, Tos- 
canini takes care to be quiet. Still, 
many radio fans maintain they can 
easily spot a Toscanini-directed con- 
cert—not by his voice, but by music’s 
balanced flow. Davidson Taylor, Colum- 
bia’s lean young announcer, bears out 
their contention that the Italian’s touch 
is different: ‘When Toscanini conducts, 
the engineer and I can sit back and 
take it easy. His music doesn’t need 
smoothing out.” 

In preparation for Sunday broadcasts 
Taylor and his engineers make tests 
in their Carnegie Hall control booth at 
the regular Thursday night concerts. 
“A wet Thursday throws us into de- 
spair,” Taylor admits, “for fear that 
Sunday may be wet, too. Humidity 
takes all the brilliance out of a 
broadcast symphony—makes it sound 


x 


‘stinko profundo’. 


Prorit: Radio helps keep the Phil- 
harmonic out of the red. This year’s 
appeal to the 14,000 listeners who con- 





Lawrence Gilman, Music Critic: ‘I Must Climb Up! Up! Always Up!’ 
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Light - face figure’s indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in £astern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time, 
one hour earlier than Daylight 
Saving Time. 


SAT. (27th): Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt: 7, 
promote interest in the national parks 
Mrs. Roosevelt tells of her last Sum, 1er’s 
experiences in the West. The United States 
Marine Band opens and closes the pro- 
gram, 4:15 E.T.; 3:15 C.T.; 2:15 M.T.; 1:15 
P.T. NBC—W JZ. 

SUN. (28th): New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony: For the last radio concert of the 
season, Arturo Toscanini conducts Bee 
thoven’s ‘“‘Missa Solemnis.”” On the pro- 
gram: Elisabeth Rethberg, Marion Telya. 
Giovanni Martinelli, Ezio Pinza, and Pietro 
Gon, organists. 2:00 E.T.; 1:00 C.T.; 12:99 
M.T.;. 11:00 P.T. CBS. 

MON. (29th): Herbert Hoover: As honorary 
chairman, he addresses the Better Homes 
Convention of the Air. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T. 
1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 


‘ 


Max Baer: Takes role of “a private ds 


tective with a wallop’ in a series to in 
clude (June 13) a broadcast of his fight 
with James Braddock. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.. 


7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

TUES, (30th): “Calendimaggio:” The 1.009. 
year-old May Festival comes from Assisi, 
Italy; medieval love ballads, with mando- 
lin or guitar accompaniment. 3:30 E.T.: 
2:30 C.T.; 1:30 M.T.; 12:30 P.T. NBC— 
WJZ. 

WED. (May Ist) Chamber of Commerce: Merle 
Thorpe, ‘‘Nation’s Business’’ editor, 


marized proceedings of the national an- 
nual convention in Washington. 10:15 E.T.: 
9:15 C.T.; 8:15 M.T.; 37:15 P.T. CBS. 

THURS, (2d): “The Little Old Man:” Kath- 
leen S. Edwards, biologist, wrote the new 
children’s serial of adventure in ant hills, 
under lily pads, and on dandelion balloons, 
6:00 E.T.; 5:00 C.T.; 4:00 M.T.; 3:00 P.T. 
NBC—W JZ. 


FRI. (3d): “Piano Carnival:” In the Tulsa, 
Okla., Coliseum 200 pianists at 100 instru- 


ments play “Marche Slav.”’ A 500-boy so- 
prano chorus sings “‘The Beautiful Blue 
Danube” to the mass piano acconipani 
ment. 10:45 E.T.; 9:45 -C.T.; 8:45 M.T. 
7:45 PT. CBS: 





tributed $60,000 in 1934, brought a 
$10,000 response from 3,490. Of the 
season’s $700,000 expenses, Columbia 
paid $40,000 for broadcasting priv- 
ileges. These receipts, plus $500,000 
raised by subscription last year, put an 
end to the Philharmonic’s financial 
worries until 1937. 

The only immediate problem is the 
New York Musicians Local 803. The 
society fears the union may next year 
exact a $3-per-man unemployment-in- 
surance fee under the ruling which has 
kept most of New York’s hotel bands 
off the air since March. 

Samuel Taback, the union’s executive 
secretary, declares his co-officers have 
not yet considered the question whether 
Toscanini and other conductors were 
subject to union rules. “Toscanini is 
kind of international,’ Taback ex- 
plained. “We let him come and go 4s 
he pleases.” 

& 


FLAGSTAD: From ‘Parsifal’ to 


Detroit to Delayed Train 

Mme. Kirsten Flagstad last week 
displayed as much endurance as 4 
marathon runner. For most singers, 
one performance of Parsifal a week is 
plenty. During Holy Week the Nor- 
wegian singer ended the New York 
Metropolitan Opera’s Wagnerian season 
by. singing it Wednesday and Good 
Friday. 

Saturday she hopped a train for 
Detroit to keep an Easter radio date 
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Gertrude Berg Supervises an Ethereal Hotel in the Catskills 


on the General Motors Concert pro- 
gram. Campbell-Ewald, agency han- 
dling G. M. broadcasts, had arranged 
for her to sing with a chorus of 400 
G. M. mechanics, clerks, and foundry 
workers. Norwegian societies, unable 
to get tickets for the packed 5,000-seat 
Masonic Temple, crashed the preceding 
rehearsal. 

Listeners were impressed with Flag- 
stad’s singing of “Liebestod.” But she 
was impressed because G. M. had her 
return train held up for 30 minutes. 


MRS. BERG: She Moves Molly to 
The Catskills and Wins Sponsor 


It’s foxy to be folksy. 

So think the nation’s two largest 
soap manufacturers. 

Procter & Gamble Co., a $160,000,000 
concern, sponsors six “real folks” pro- 
grams over the National Broadcasting 
Co.’s WJZ network. The skits aim to 
reduce sales resistance by melting lis- 
teners’ hearts. Weekly cost for time 
alone runs into $60,000. 

A month ago the $60,000,000 Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co.—already spending 
$30,000 weekly to diffuse “Music at 
the Haydns,” “Clara, Lu ’n’ Em,” and 
Palmolive Beauty Box Theatre”—de- 
cided to stir more homely ingredients 
into its radio hodge-podge. So the last 
two Wednesday nights, radio fans 
heard the first weekly instalments of 


“The House of Glass,” by Mrs. Ger- 
trude Berg. 

The buxom young housewife created 
“The Goldbergs,”’ which the Pepsodent 
Company dropped last July. Mrs. 
Berg grieved: “I couldn’t get it through 
my head that Molly was gone for 
good.” A few weeks later, she stood 
for a fitting by her Madison Avenue, 
New York, dressmakers, Bessie and 
Barney Weinstein. 

Their rich Yiddish chatter suggested 
another radio serial. Mrs. Berg’s par- 
ents had operated a Summer hotel in 
the Catskill Mountains: why not give 
Bessie and Barney the name of Glass, 
install them as proprietors of a fic- 
titious Catskill hotel, and await re- 
sults? 

They came without delay: Mrs. Berg 
sold her idea to Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet, who had turned down her Gold- 
bergs “because they were too sug- 
gestive of toothpaste.” 

Rejections never awed Mrs. Berg. In 
her schooldays she began writing Jew- 
ish dialect skits to amuse her friends. 
Later,, after marrying a chemical 
engineer, she began to peddle her 
scripts from station to station. But in 
two years she obtained only a single 
broadcast over Columbia Broadcasting 
System and an assignment to translate 
cake recipes into Yiddish for a small 
New York station. 

“In1929 ‘came “her- chance: Phillips 
Carlin,’ NBC’s sustaining program di- 
rector, put her skits on the air. 


EDUCATION 





SCHOOLGIRLS: Black Cotton 
Exposes Bronx. Pupils to Jeers 


“Fresh guys” in the Bronx hoot at 
girls attending New York’s Public 
School No. 60: “Hey, what reforma- 
tory are you babes in?” They jeer at 
the girls’ regulation uniform—middies, 
blue skirts, gym bloomers, and heavy 
black cotton stockings. 

Last week the 2,000 pupils, aged 12 
to 15, spent Easter vacation plotting 
rebellion. Worst of all they hate the 
black stockings. Most girls wear silk 
stockings, change to the black cotton 
before they enter school, and change 
back again when they leave. 

Miss Ellen A. G. Phillips, District 
Superintendent, explained: “Many of 
these girls are very large, overdevel- 
oped ... This regulation is to prevent 
them from exposing their legs unduly.” 

Dr. Ira S. Wile, New York psychia- 
trist, came to the girls’ support. He 
said he had protested against the prac- 
tice last year to New York’s Board of 
Superintendents: “It has an undesir- 
able effect on the children . . . destroys 
individuality . . . is institutionalization 

- violates the principles of modern 
education.” 


MICHIGAN: State 


Curbs a Campus War on War 


Legislature 


Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, tall, hand- 
some president of the University of 
Michigan, heard and saw a lot Apr. 4. 

Before the Ann Arbor institution’s 
library, 1,000 students gathered to 
protest against war. Half of them 
pledged themselves not to shoulder 
guns. In Hill Auditorium, 900 cheer- 
ing students heard Dr. Robert Morss 
Lovett of the University of Chicago 
denounce the R. O. T. C., the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, and William Randolph 
Hearst’s anti-red campaign. In the 
evening 500 again gathered before the 
library, propped up a straw effigy of 
Hearst, tagged him “Public Enemy 
No. 1,” held a mock trial, condemned 
and hanged him. 

Last week Dr. Ruthven spoke: “Uni- 
versity work has been interfered with 

. the reputation of the university 
has been called into question recently 
by the perversive activities of a few 
professional agitators ... and by a 
small group of immature students. The 
continuance of these activities will not 
be tolerated ... No meetings will be 
permitted on the campus or in univer- 
sity buildings without permission from 
university authorities.” 

Hints from “certain organizations” 
that legislation was necessary “to curb 
radical thought” on his campus an- 
noyed Dr. Ruthven. 

Still, Michigan’s Legislature took a 
hand against campus radicalism, It 
passed, and Goy. Frank D. Fitzgerald 
signed, the Baldwin Bill. -It requires 
all-the college instructors. to take an 
oath of allegiance to the Constitution. 
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N RA: Johnson Pleads for ‘Baby ;’ Brookings Analysis 


Last December, after he had resigned 
as NRA administrator, Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson told a reporter: “The admini- 
stration of NRA is as dead as a dodo.” 

Since then the General has changed 
his mind. “After going back and see- 
ing how many of my mistakes they 
have ironed out,” he testified last week 
before the Senate Finance Committee, 
“I think I may have been wrong.” 

In his characteristically picturesque 
language, the General pleaded with the 
committee to extend the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act beyond June 
16, its expiration date: “Scrub our in- 
fant offspring vigorously, but let us not 
throw the baby down the drain pipe 
with the dirty water ... To abandon 
NRA now would be like burning down 
your houses to get rid of a few rats 
in the attic.” 

Several hundred persons packed the 
big marble caucus room of the Senate 
Office Building to hear the former ad- 
ministrator. He fidgeted in his chair 
while he snorted out the 88-page state- 
ment he had sat up all night to pre- 
pare: 

“IT will freely admit the faults and 
errors of the NRA and will fight as 
hard as anybody to correct them... 
Such faults as arose were due to my 
bad administration rather than bad law 

. I think the first thing needed is a 
definition of labor policy so clear that 
none can be in doubt ... Section 7 
(a) has substantially failed of its orig- 
inal purpose.” 

General Johnson declared NRA had 
checked the growing concentration of 











Gen. ) gh Johnson Beseeches Senators Not to Throw His 


Finds Serious Defects; Richberg Reiterates Faith 


industry which ‘threatened to destroy 
small enterprises. He denied big busi- 
ness had dictated codes to the detri- 
ment of the little fellow: “The most 
persistent . . . opponents of codes have 
been the big interests, while the most 
zealous advocates ... have been the 
small business men.” 

In drafting a new NRA law, Con- 
gress should make the provisions brief 
and simple: “The trouble with the 
present one is too much language.” 


Criticism: After the General finished 
his. testimony, the Brookings Institu- 


. tion in Washington made public an 


analysis of NRA: “It is our view that 
the NRA has had the effect of re- 
stricting production below the levels it 
would otherwise have attained, hence 
that it has reduced the total amount 
of employment as measured by the 
number of man-hours of work done.” 

The report declared rising prices 
kept workers’ purchasing power from 
increasing as expected. “From the ad- 
ministrative viewpoint, both the body 
of code laws and the agencies set up 
to administer it are seriously defec- 
tive ... NRA on the whole retarded 
recovery.” 


RICHBERG: In New York, NRA boost- 
ers belonging to the Industry and Busi- 
ness Committee for NRA Extension 
held a pep meeting in the Hotel Astor. 
With Ward Cheney, silk manufacturer, 
as chairman, the committee represents 
250,000 business firms in 69 industries. 
Members applauded enthusiastically 
when Donald R. Richberg, chairman of 
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UNDERWOOD 


General Johnson Reading 88-Page 
NRA Statement at Senate Hearing 


National Industrial Recovery Board, 
declared: “I sincerely believe a vast 
majority of trade and industry are 
for the NRA ... I can’t believe that 
the vast gains which have been achieved 

- have completely escaped the notice 
of the vast majority of intelligent 
American citizens.” 

Returning to Washington, Mr. Rich- 
berg read the Brookings report and 
exploded: ‘This intemperate, emotion- 
al document ... has been designed as 
political propaganda in order to in- 
fluence Congressional action in support 
of the pet theories of a few reaction- 
ary economists.” 


+ 
CARTWHEELS: Steel Company 
Charts Trek of Workmen’s Pay 


Mike had no bucket. Grinning, he 
slouched up the line to the paymaster’s 
window. But some 3,200 other Ala- 
bama steel workers took precautions 
against their fortnightly salary; they 
fumbled with paper bags, gunny sacks, 
lunch baskets, even pails. The Gulf 
States Steel Co.’s Gadsden, Ala., plant 
was paying off in 60,000 silver dollars. 

Almost two pounds of cartwheels 
went into Mike O’Connell’s dungarees. 
He chortled, slapped his thigh. Crash! 
Out rolled his pay through a burst 
seam. One rolled to a sidewalk grat- 
ing, down beyond recovery. It glit- 
tered in honor of L. E. Geohegan, one 
of the steel company’s vice presidents. 

It was his idea to pay his laborers in 
silver, instead of the usual bills, to find 
out where their money went. He knew 
cartwheels were rare as mountain sheep 
east of the Rocky Mountains and far 
easier to trace than bills. The scheme 
had worked for the Burgess Battery 
Co. of Illinois and Standard Oil of 
Ohio. So Geohegan asked 1,000 Gads- 
den merchants to cooperate in a week's 
test.. 

Because of silver dollars’ scarcity, 
Geohegan picked a light payroll day. 
_ Even so, he found difficulty in getting 
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You feel safer... You are safer 
in 


AMERICA’S ONLY BODY ALL OF STEEL 








Terraplane Special Sedan $655 f. o. b. Detroit (rear wheel shields extra) 


Terraplane is the only lowest price car that is 
steel straight through—sides, floor, roof—over 
an inner frame also all of protecting steel 


Hudson is America’s only manufac- 
turer building cars with bodies all 
of steel— giving you, even in the 
lowest priced Terraplane, the most 
rugged automobile construction 
ever known. ButTerraplane gives 
you many other safety features not 
found in any other lowest price car. 


There’s the greater safety of big, 
Hudson Rotary-Equalized brakes! 
In police-supervised tests, these 
brakes cut almost in half the stop- 
ping distances that traffic experts 
call “perfect.”” They STOP you— 
always—in a short, straight line. 


Owners of Terraplanes equipped 
with the Electric Hand find it an 
outstanding safety feature, too. 


NO OTHER LOWEST PRICE 
CAR GIVES YOU THE GREATER SAFETY OF 
America’s ONLY Bodies ALL of Steel 
Big Hudson Rotary-Equalized Brakes 
The Electric Hand (optional) 
88-100 h.p. when traffic demands action 
Road Balance—on highway curves 


Faster, smoother gear shifting, 
without taking your hands from 
the wheel or your eyes from 
the road. 


The longer you driveaTerraplane, 
the more you will prize another 
great safety advantage —its light- 
ning acceleration that whisks you 
out of traffic tangles. 


Any Hudson and Terraplane 
dealer will be glad to have you 
make this simple test: Drive any 
other lowest price car—then drive 
a Terraplane. See what a thrilling 
difference there is in Terraplane 
performance, along with its greater 
safety. 

HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 
Hudson Motors of Canada, Limited, Tilbury, Ont. 





What 
“BUILT 4y HUDSON” 
Means 


Motors which Reid Railton— 
noted British engineer and 
designer of Sir Malcolm Camp- 
bell’s “Blue Bird’ racer—de- 
clares are “‘the best automobile 
motors built today.” 


Record-breaking perform- 
ance ... proved by scores of 
official A. A. A. records. 


Ruggedness, proved as no other 
cars ever proved it, in the recent 
175,000-mile Ruggedness Runs. 


Economy in operation and 
upkeep, sworn to by thousands 
of owners, and proved again 
in nation-wide tests. 


The ELECTRIC HAND 


An exclusive feature. Simpler, 
easier, safer driving, with both 
hands always on the wheel. All 
Terraplanes regularly equipped 
with conventional gear shift; 
with Electric Hand optional at 
small extra cost. 


AND LOOK AT THE PRICES! 


*585 


and up for Terraplane .. . Hudson Six 
$695 and up... Hudson Eight $760 and up. 
All prices f.o.b. Detroit for closed models 





TERRAPLANE 
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mingham banks could help. Finally, 
from the Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank 
trundled special express trucks with 
two tons of silver coins. 

After tabulating returns Geohegan 
announced the results, which he ad- 
mitted were inconclusive. Food mer- 
chants got 35.5 per cent, more than 
one-third. The rest of the money went 
in the following percentages: 








Bank deposits 9.8 
Department stores ........... 6.1 
RTRs ee MS, 
Light, gas, water, telephone .............0:0cccseeeneee 467 
ID a Risitdiaisdedyeandckihedneissisnecnvasthieessdenesiabieen 4.5 
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Doctors, dentists, hospitals ................cccccseceeeeeseeeees 
Pertaitwre, fis6miGBiGS <n... :..<ccncecsceses-sss0ceessesee 
Drug stores, soda fountains .................000c00000 
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EE LE MRIS DET ee ie EE OT Se 
Burial insurance, funeral service .....................0.0006 
GREE SIRIUS | vacdscediecctsasencgesicnctscoavesanpeeianess 
Recreation 
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Hardware and building material ...................c000---00 
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Newspapers, magazines, books ............. 


SEC: Chairman Wants Equality 


For ‘Outsiders’ and ‘Insiders’ 
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“Of course, none of them is going 
to throw up his hands and give three 
cheers about it.” 

By “them,” Joseph P. Kennedy, 
chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, meant brokers. 


Last week the SEC issued rules to 
regulate trading and eliminate manipu- 
lative evils on the country’s security 
exchanges—the big New York Stock 
Exchange and twenty others. The 
large, bespectacled Boston Irishman 
hoped his long-envisaged regulations 
would give the speculator outside the 
exchanges an even break with the men 
inside. 

Under the Securities Exchange Act, 
the commission can force the exchanges 
to follow its rules. But Kennedy chose 
the “honor system.” He merely sug- 
gested the platform be adopted by in- 
dividual exchanges. He expects all ex- 
changes to give it an immediate trial. 


Kennedy agreed the SEC might al- 
low modifications, provided the ob- 
jectors could produce solid grounds: 
“If a person comes in and says (the 
rules) are all cockeyed he has got to 
show pretty good reasons for that 
opinion.” 

Seven of the sixteen rules SEC laid 
down have been in operation on the 
New York Stock Exchange for some 
time. 

In general the rules restrict trad- 
ing—by members of stock exchanges, 
their firms or partners—that the SEC 
considers excessive either for its effect 
on the markets or for _the traders’ 
financial resources. Rule IT limits trad- 
ing for joint accounts in which mem- 
bers or their firms have an interest 
with outsiders. 

The rules discourage members from 
trading for discretionary accounts— 

















The West 


at 
Broken 
Arrow 
Ranch 
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streams alive with trout. 









Broken 
Arrow a real patch of the 
old frontier—a vast stretch 
of range fringed with pri- 
meval ‘forest, ribboned at 
frequent intervals with dancing 


at its 


“Best! 


beauty, some care-free vista 
inspired by nature herself to 
bring quiet and contentment 
to office-shattered nerves. 

Horses, saddles and camp equip- 
ment are of the best. Accommoda- 
tions are available in individual 
cabin, tent, or in the big ranch 
house—one of the most restful 
spots on the American continent. 
The food is famed throughout the 
Western Range. During open 
seasons, hunting is abundant, and 
includes all native wild-birds and 
big game of wide variety. 





Exceptional References Furnished 





Nestling under the jagged skyline 
of Glacier Park, the ranch is in the 
heart of the Blackfeet Indian country. 
Every foot of trail in all directions 
reveals some startling setting of rugged 


Write for Illustrated Brochure 
H. M. RALSTON 
P. O. Box N-126A 
GLACIER PARK MONTANA 


Special inducements offered to 
parties of three or more making 
a minimum visit of three weeks. 


Broken Arrow 


Ranch 
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SEC Chairman Kennedy: He Placed 
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All Exchanges on the Honor System 
those in which they make decisions for 
the outside trader. Specialists on the 
floor who keep books on special stocks 
must restrict dealing for their own 
accounts in these stocks except when 
necessary to maintain a fair and order- 
ly market. SEC “policemen” will 
circulate on the floors to observe rule 
enforcement. 


Among other devices to protect the 
public, one rule prohibits members, 
their firms, and partners from mak- 
ing purchases or sales at successively 
higher or lower prices. This is to pre- 
vent the creation of artificial. stock 
prices or a misleading picture of 
activity. 

Brokers generally agreed the rules 
aimed to: put an end to market rigging 
and other practices which gave “in- 
siders” an advantage over a specula- 
tive public under the “Old Deal.” Few 
denied these practices should end. 


COTTON: Roosevelt Replies W ith 


Import, Obsolescence Studies 


President Roosevelt last week acted 
to quiet the rebellious cotton textile in- 
dustry. But eruptions continued on a 
broad front in New England, the South, 
and the nation’s capital. 


Spurred by a two-volume NIRB re- 
port, the President ordered the Tariff 
Commission to make a _ study of 
bleached cotton cloth imports. He did 
not specifically mention Japan, whose 
increasing cotton textile exports to 
America have caused roars of protest. 


This committee will weigh the effect 
of Japanese imports, the controversial 
processing tax, and NRA wage differ- 
entials that favor Southern mills over 
Northern. It will study effect of raw 
cotton prices on domestic consumption 
of textiles; it will survey plant condi- 
tions and obsolescence. 

President Roosevelt has not concealed 
that he considers obsolescence the New 
England area’s chief trouble. 
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KEYSTONE 
Col. Clarence O. Sherrill Directs 
the Retailers’ New Deal Mouthpiece 


Goat: Meanwhile, Secretary Wal- 
lace aroused scathing New England 
ire. In a Maine speech he picked up 
the processing-tax issue. This 4.2-cent- 
a-pound tax, imposed on cotton textile 
manufacturers, supplies funds the gov- 
ernment gives Southern farmers who 
reduce acreage. 

“It is not true that the processing 
tax is closing the textile mills of New 
England,” Mr. Wallace asserted. “It 
gets my goat to see the manufacturers 
pulling this stuff in the newspapers... 
I’m astonished at all this whining and 
excitement from New England. Where 
is your rugged individualism ?” 

The manufacturers, he charged, cried 
out against the same sort of protec- 
tion for farmers that they have got for 
years from tariffs. 

“The people in the South have never 
had their share of the national in- 
come. For generations they have been 
exploited by the tariff in the most 
damnably unfair way.” 

Frank L. Carpenter, secretary of the 
Fall River Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, exploded: “Secretary Wal- 
lace has no conception of the problems 
which face the textile industry. He 
has a one track mind. He thinks only 
of farmers.” 

Frank W. Dunham, chairman of the 
industrial conditions committee of the 
Chambers of Commerce of New Eng- 
land, advised: “Never mind the hired 
boy, Mr. Wallace, write to the boss.” 


Rep Ink: Last week Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Co., Manchester, N. H., 
produced vivid red ink figures to il- 
lustrate New England’s troubles. The 
company, one of the largest cotton 
textile mills in the world, employs 12,- 
000 workers. 

From a net profit of $31,443 in 1933, 
the firm dropped to a loss of $1,008,458 
in 1934. Gross sales in 1934 increased 
$3,000,000 and costs of materials de- 
creased $4,000,000. But the processing 
tax rose from $522,185 in 1933 to $1,- 
274,173 in 1934; labor costs increased 
from $4,825,134 to $6,409,243, and city 
taxes rose by nearly $100,000. 





A.R.F.: Big Retailers Organize to 
Have ‘Unified Voice’ in Affairs 


Most industries realize the New Deal 
partnership between government and 
business requires a spokesman in 
Washington. The inarticulate usually 
get it in the neck. 

Last week retailers decided on a 
mouthpiece. In Boston Louis E. Kir- 
stein, vice president of the Filene de- 
partment store, announced formation 
of the American Retail Federation to 
serve as “the unified voice of the en- 
tire field of distribution on national 
legislation and economic problems.” 

Kirstein amplified: “Everybody went 
down to Washington and began writing 
codes for retailers to observe. There 
was no single authoritative group to 
speak for retailers generally, and they 
were outshouted in the proceedings 
which followed. 

“We merchants, dealing directly 
with more than 100,000,000 customers, 
would like to be consulted about... 
problems of vital importance to retail- 
ers and the consuming public.” 


MourTHPIECE: Into the new federation 
Kirstein wants to sweep more than 
1,000,000 merchants having an annual 
sales volume of $20,000,000,000. The 
membership nucleus would comprise 
various existing specialized retail as- 
sociations, but it would be open to all 
merchants, large or small. The A.R.F. 
will compete “in no sense with the 
work of national retail associations;” 
it will supplement them. 


Conferences to form the A.R.F. ex- 
tended over six months. Its list of 
backers reads like a “Who’s Who” in 
the national department- and chain- 
store fields. Besides Kirstein, its ex- 
ecutive committee of ten consists of 
ranking executives in R. H. Macy & 
Co., J. C. Penney Co., Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
S. H. Kress & Co., Strawbridge & 
Clothier, F. & R. Lazarus, and Liggett 
Drug Co. 


SOLDIER: Col. Clarence O.- Sherrill 
directs the federation’s headquarters, 
opened in Washington a week ago 
Monday. To act as A.R.F. president 
the sharp-featured, gray-haired former 
aide of Presidents Harding and Coolidge 
resigned as vice president of Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., chain grocery 
stores system. 

Colonel Sherrill won the Distin- 
guished Service Medal and the Croix 
de Guerre in the World War. From 
West Point he rose through the En- 
gineers Corps to chief of staff of the 
77th Division. 

But he considers the “little things” 
he accomplished as the first City 
Manager of Cincinnati the best part of 
his record. ‘Pedestrians and motor- 
ists alike respected and observed the 
traffic rules,” he boasts. “City employes 
developed a sense of civic pride.” 

Reactions to the new federation 
varied. John W. Dargavel, secretary, 
National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, described it as “one of the most 
sinister menaces ... to the small busi- 





The Post Institute Presents a Revolutionary Hair Discovery 


After twelve years of research, the Post Institute presents 
ULTRASOL, a new hair discovery, based on a new 
theory. Although Ultrasol has won most enthusiastic 
endorsement from distinguished users, the ethics of the 


Institute preclude exaggerated claims. 


Intelligent men 


and women, intent upon hair improvement, are invited 
to send for the treatise on Ultrasol, which will be mailed 


without cost or obligation. 


POST INSTITUTE 


Dept. N-4, 


105 East 16th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
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via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand 
“MARIPOSA” and “MONTEREY” 

Frequent sailings - San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Any travel agency, or 
THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
; Matsén Line 

’ NewYork + Chicago * San Francisco 
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Interesting Facts 
About The C.C. C. 


More than two billion pounds of food were 
purchased during the past two years for the 
950,000 mien who were enrolled in the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps. 


The menu included 180,000,000 eggs, 
000,000 pounds of flour, 112,500,000 pounds 
of potatoes, 22,500,000 pounds of coffee, 56,- 
250,000 pounds of sugar. 

















135,- 


If you would like to know more about the 
Cc. C. C. market for a wide variety of goods 
and services—write for sample copies of 
Happy Days—the authorized weekly news- 
paper of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


HAPPY DAYS 


Authorized weekly newspaper of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps 
Daily News Building Washington, D. C. 
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HE 100,000 and more 

industrial -executive 
and professional type of 
readers reached by News- 
WEEK completes the pen- 
etration of the news-mag- 
azine advertising field. 
This profitable cycle of 
influence cannot be ade- 
quately covered without 
the consistent use of 


space in NEWS-WEEK. 
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ness man... The druggists: of the 
United States are professional as well 
as business men and as such they 
positively refuse to become cats-paws 
for the big chains and department 
stores.” 

Herbert P. Sheets, managing direc- 
tor, National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, also entertained suspicions of the 
country’s largest stores: “Certainly it 
would be most unusual and contrary to 
previous practice for such interests to 
forego some of the advantages of big- 
ness as a measure of helpfulness to 
small retailers.” 


SHIPPING: Merchant Marine Bill 
Would Make Subsidies Direct 


“The American people want to use 
American ships,” President Roosevelt 
bluntly told Congress last month. 
“Their government owes it to them to 
make certain that such ships are in 
keeping with our national pride and 
national needs.” 

In place of the present “disguised 
subsidies” to aid shipping—including 
cheap construction loans and “dishon- 
est” mail contracts—the President bold- 
ly demanded direct cash subsidies. 

Last week Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land and Representative Schuyler Otis 
Bland brought the President’s wishes to 
the floor. 

The two Democrats introduced the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1935. The bill 
asserts it “is: necessary” for national 
defense and the development of com- 
merce that the United States have a 
merchant marine: 

(1) Sufficient to carry at least one-half of the na- 
tion’s foreign commerce. 

(2) Capable of serving as a naval and military 
auxiliary in wartime. 

(3) Owned and operated under the United States 
flag by American citizens. 

(4) Composed of the best equipped, safest, and 
most suitab'e types of vessels, Ameriean-~built. 

Last week Lloyd’s Register of Ship- 
ping reported 1,269,534 tons of mer- 
chant shipping under construction in 
the world’s shipyards as of Mar. 31. 
The report covered all maritime coun- 


Orchid Seeds Incubating in Test Tubes; Seven Years Later They May Bloom 


tries except Russia, which jealously 
guards all such records. The United 
States’s share of 18,473 tons, less than 
1% per cent of the total, put this coun- 
try in eleventh place. Great Britain 
and Ireland, with nearly 50 per cent, 
led the rivet chorus. Germany, France, 
Sweden, and Japan followed, in order. 

To aid American ship owners and op- 
erators, the bill provides three forms 
of direct subsidies. 

One would help finance construction 
and modernization of vessels. The gov- 
ernment will pay the difference between 
construction costs in American and for- 
eign yards. 

The second, on the same principle, 
would cover the spread in operating 
costs between American and competing 
lines. On a per voyage basis, the 
American operator would get the dif- 
ference in the cost of insurance, main- 
tenance, repairs, and wages of officers 
and crew. 

The third, a trade promotion aid, 
would supplement inadequate operating 
subsidies by additional payments to 
develop foreign commerce on special 
routes. 

Under the measure, Americans, if 
available—either native-born or natur- 
alized—must man the decks and engine 
rooms of the subsidized ships. In the 
steward’s department, Americans would 
get preference. 

Navy Department approval of speci- 
fications for new vessels would insure 
their adequacy as naval or military 
auxiliaries, 


ORCHIDS: Sales 
Blossoms Follow the Uptrend 


of Precious 


In the boom years a society dow- 
ager used to order $500 worth of 
orchids every week to enliven her 
house parties. At Marjorie Gould’s 
wedding to Anthony J. Drexel in 1910 
blue-blooded guests gaped: 5,000 or- 
chids adorned the halls of New York's 
Hotel Plaza. 

The dry wind that blew over Wall 
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street in 1929 killed off such splurges, 
put florists didn’t give up hope. Through 
the depression they discovered lucra- 
tive markets in Kansas, Iowa, and 
other Midwest States unfamiliar with 
the hothouse masterpieces. 

Last week Carl R. Beckert, president 
of Thomas Young Nurseries, Inc., re- 
yealed 1935’s orchid sales up to Easter 
ran 30 per cent above the same 1929 
period. Beckert’s greenhouses raise 
more than half the country’s annual 
1,000,000-flower crop. 


Roots: Though Thomas Young or- 
chids bloom in Bound Brook, N. J., and 
Gates Mills, Ohio, their financial roots 
stretch to Wall Street. The Young 
profits— the company declines to reveal 
the figures—flow into the treasury of 
the Reybarn Company. This invest- 
ment trust, affiliated with Charles D. 
Barney & Co., New York brokers, owns 
nearly all the nurseries’ common stock. 

Patience and infinite care go into 
growing orchids. From the date of 
sowing it takes seven years or longer 
for the flower to bloom. One plant 
grew for 42 years before a single bud 
appeared. About 10 per cent never 
bloom at all. 


Tweezers: Unlike ordinary plants, 
the orchids sold by florists don’t thrive 
in soil. The seeds incubate in test 
tubes containing agar, a gelatin made 
from seaweed. 

When the seedling attains the size 
of a pinhead, nurserymen transplant 
it with platinum tweezers to a pot filled 
with damp peat moss. The delicate 
plant grows an inch a year in a tem- 
perature of 60 to 80 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

After the flower opens, new prob- 
lems arise. Keeping the orchid in per- 
fect condition on its--journey from 
greenhouse to purchaser requires care- 
ful handling. Skilled workers pluck 
the blossoms about sunup and insert 
each stem in a water-filled glass tube, 
sealed with a rubber cap. 

They place the flowers in long card- 
board boxes padded with shredded wax 
paper. Deft fingers tuck the paper un- 
der and around each blossom to support 
the petals and keep them from touch- 
ing each other. Each vial gets sewn in 
place with cotton tape. By truck and 
railway express the boxes then travel 
to florists all over the country. 

The elaborate nursing explains or- 
chids’ high prices. A single blossom of 
the ordinary varieties retails for $1.50 
to $6, depending on its size, form, and 
color. Wholesale prices average half 
these figures. 

In 1929 and 1930, when flower lovers 
unrolled fatter bankrolls, prices ranged 
from $5 to $12. Most expensive are 
the rare white specimens, which sell 
for $7 to $15 even today. 

A few lucky persons get their orchids 
free. In his weekly radio broadcast, 
Walter Winchell, Broadway columnist, 
praises unusual feats of bravery by 
young people. Within a half-hour after 
Winchell’s famous phrase—‘“an orchid 
to John Jones”—floats over the ether, 
a messenger arrives at Mr. Jones's 
house with one orchid. The Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery foots the bill. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS: Investors 
Sean First-Quarter Earnings 


Investors last week eagerly scanned 
first-quarter reports for a clue to the 
These figures show 
earnings per common share for the 
first three months of 1935, compared 


business trend. 


with the same 1934 period: 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Atlantic Refining Co. Loss 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. 0.91 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Continental Baking Corp. 

Cream of Wheat Corp. 

E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Electric Bond & Share Co. 

General Electric Co. 

General Foods Corp. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

Johns-Manville Corp. 

Otis E'evator Co. 

Scott Paper Co 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
Preferred stock. 
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MILK: 


Company, dairy products firm, found a 
new use for milk last week. By making | 
dry milk insoluble in water, technicians | 


turned milk into fish bait. 


Anglers bait their hooks as usual, | 
then sprinkle white flakes of insoluble 
milk on the water—fresh or salt, no | 
others 
slowly sink. Fish supposedly “flock to 


matter. Some particles float; 


it in schools. 


RECORD: 


boilers. 
Horan, an 


good hearing and eyesight. 


inspector. 


every working day. 


Researchers for the Borden | 


If any living person has 
worked 80 years for one company John 
M. Horan wants to hear about it. Now 
97, Soda Ash Johnny made this record 
Wednesday of last week in Milwaukee 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad. He originated the 
use of soda ash in cleaning locomotive 


incessant pipe smoker, 
possesses agility, a straight back, and 
Eighty [| 
years ago he piled and loaded wood for 
wood-burning engines. He has worked 
as machinist, engineer, and traveling 
Now, as boiler washer in- 
spector, he puts in a full eight hours 
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INE, SIR! Thousands of men draw 

their hands appraisingly over a well- 
shorn chin and ask themselves that ques- 
tion each day. Men who are using the 
new Schick INJECTOR Razor will an- 
swer that question, “‘Fine, Sir!” Here’s 
a razor that’s really kind to your face. 
Here’s a nimble razor that gathers in all 
the stray whiskers, and yet is sogentle to 
that tender skin. There are no scars or 
chafed places on the face of the Schick 
INJECTOR Razoruser. There are plenty 
of blades with this razor. 20 of them 
come sealed in the INJECTOR ready 
for instant use. Ask your dealer to show 
you the Schick INJECTOR Razor. $1.50. 
This price includes Injector with 20 
blades. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
remit $1.50 to Magazine Repeating Razor 
Co., 929 Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn., together with the name of your 
dealer and a Schick Injector Razor 
complete with 20 blades will be sent 
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O introduce THE AMERICAN MER- 
CURY to new readers—a half price offer. 
Mail the coupon below and enjoy the current 
issue and the eight succeeding numbers. 
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I enclose $2 for which please send me the Ameri- 
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MACHINES: A Forecast of What 
Science Holds for the Future 


TOOLS.OF TOMORROW. By Jonathan Norton 
Leonard. 308 pages, 90,000 words. Index. 
Viking, New York. $3. 


This positive young man has pre- 
viously tackled electricity in a biog- 
raphy of Charles Proteus Steinmetz, 
and automobiles in “The Tragedy of 
Henry Ford.” 

Now Mr. Leonard forecasts the 
world’s mechanical future. Dogmatical- 
ly but with a sense of humor, he 
popularizes modern science. With imag- 
inative ease, he harnesses atoms, the 
sun, the wind, volcanoes, tides, and 
waterfalls, then computes the world’s 
coal and oil supply. Blithely he con- 
cludes that posterity need never fear: 
“There is plenty of power and always 
will be.” 

Engineers and technical men have 
done their job well, he believes. Econ- 
omists, sociologists, politicians, and 
financiers he condemns for failing to 
keep up with men of science. But his 
cheerful pessimism compels him to ad- 
mit that if wars or exploding atomic 
energy don’t kill us all first, the world 
may some day be a pleasanter place 
to live in. 


MEMOIRS: George Doran Takes 
A Look at the Book World 


CHRONICLES OF BARABBAS, By George H. 
Doran. 401 pages, 135,000 words. Index. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. $3.50. 


After publishing and selling other 
people’s books for 50 years, George H. 
Doran decided to write one himself. 
In 1916, Arnold Bennett not only sug- 
gested he write his memoirs, but told 
him how to do it: “Sit down and write 
exactly as you feel, focusing your mind 
and attention upon some particular 
friend as the objective of your writ- 
ing.” Nineteen years later, Doran 
took his advice; he has addressed his 
“Chronicles” to his former associate, 
Messmore Kendall. 

At 14, freshly graduated from a 
Toronto high school, he saw a sign 
outside a religious book house: “Smart 
boy wanted.” That settled his career. 
In 1908, at 39, he founded his own 
firm in New York. The first year he 
made $40,000 on a capital of $10,000. 

One day when his wife was ill, she 
read an English copy of Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “The Old Wives’ Tale.” Enthusi- 
astically she told the publisher it was 
the best book she had read in twenty 
years. He cabled for the American 
rights, sold 100,000 copies in three 
years, and began a lifelong friendship 
with the author. A chapter of this 
book analyzes Bennett’s unusual per- 
sonality and his sad adventures with 
two wives. The “Chronicles” offers 
trenchant comment on other literary 
notables: 

D. H. Lawrence: “I barely escaped 
becoming publisher for D. H. Lawrence 
+ « » My own analysis of Lawrence in 
much of his writing since the mag- 
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nificence of ‘Sons and Lovers’ is that 
he became an impotent, or at least had 
developed a violent sex-inferiority com- 
plex.” 

Lawrence of Arabia: “T. E. Law- 
rence had a capacity for a superbly ar- 
rogant modesty that brought him into 
a limelight that would have gratified 
the soul of P. T. Barnum.” 


H. G. Wells: “However much he may 
conceal, he holds his emotions so com- 
pletely in check that no one may ever 
know just what warmth of feeling lies 
behind that inscrutable countenance, 
its steely blue eyes, its shaggy eye- 
brows, and the slightly falsetto voice.” 


Jack Conroy: His Literary Material 
Is ‘the Life of Common Workers’ 


Mr. Doran chose his title from a 
story about Lord Byron. In return for 
a favor, the London publisher John 
Murray once sent Byron an elaborate- 
ly bound copy of the Bible. The poet 
sent it back with a small alteration. 


“Now Barabbas was a robber,” said 
St. Matthew. Byron changed it: “Now 
Barabbas was a publisher.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Art Genius; 
Scottish Tragedy; Labor War 


MICHELANGELO THE MAN. By Donald Lord 
Finlayson. 332 pages, 74,000 words. Index, 
Illustrations. Crowell, New York. $3.50. 

Brief biography of the sixteenth- 
century genius who made his commer- 
cial debut by modeling a fake antique 
statue and ended as Italy’s greatest 
triple-threat artist. Lack of fresh ma- 
terial kept Mr. Finlayson, Cornell art 
teacher, from clearing up the mysteries 
of Michelangelo’s personal life, though 
he shows clearly how political and 
economic influence tempered the 

Italian’s inspiration. 


THE ISLAND. By Claire Spencer. 441 pages, 
Horny words. Smith & Haas, New York. 
2.50. 


Primitive, romantic tragedy on an 
island off Scotland’s coast. Young 
twin fishermen, Duncan and Gavan, 
fall in love with the same long-haired 
lass. One seduces her; the other mar- 


ries her—in spite of her terrifying 

mother. A melodramatic holocaust 

brings down the curtain. Miss Spencer 
writes lush, atmospheric prose; ghe 
makes no attempt. to be realistic. 

A FEW FOOLISH ONES. By Gladys Hasty 
Carroll. 384 pages, 100,000 words. Mag. 
Millan, New York. $2.50. 

Lifelike pastoral novel by a State. 
of-Mainer. Gus Bragdon, hard, staj. 
wart farmer, tames rocky soil, builds a 
house by lamplight, wears out a wife 
sees his children go to the city, and 
dies rich. 


A WORLD TO WIN. By Jack Conroy, 34g 
pages, 135,000 words. Covici-Friede, New 
York. $2.50. 

Another “working class” novel by 
the author of 1933’s provocative “The 
Disinherited.” Having been laborer, 
union organizer, fiction writer, and 
farmer, Mr. Conroy believes “the life 
of common workers and the stench of 
their sweat are . . . authentic literary 
material.” His tale is full of star. 
vation, fanaticism, violence, and foul- 
mouthed dialogue. Convincing writing, 
but not for the squeamish. 














Banc! Banc!: Mose Sullivan allowed 
as how he owned the calf. William Sul- 
livan, a cousin, reckoned the calf was 
his. On their way to a Hillsboro, Tenn., 
court to settle the matter, Mose met 
William and his four sons. The cousins 
glowered. All six fired. All six fell— 
two wounded seriously. 


Lips-Stick: Three Chicago judges, 
all divorce experts, handed down opin- 
ions on four-minute kisses. Judge J. 
Sabath: “The longer the kisses, the 
fewer the divorces.” Judge R. Desort: 
“Harmless — charming — pleasant.” 
Judge J. B. David: “Only four min- 
utes? Okay—if you’re in a hurry.” 

FORESIGHT: The Rev. Dr. James §&. 
Montgomery of Washington, D. C,, 
quipped from his pulpit Easter Sunday: 
“I know some of you won’t be back un- 
til next Easter, so let me wish you a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year.” 


« is 7 


Pace Ripiey: Eighty-three years ago 
Edward Barnett was born. Twenty- 
four hours later his twin brother, Ed- 
win, was born. Last week in Glendale, 
Calif., Edward died. Twenty-four hours 
later, in Chase’s Mills, N. Y., Edwin 
died. 

Auto InTroxicaTION: Emery B. Monta 
of Sullivan County, N. H., drove his car 
into another. He swore out a warrant 
for his own arrest for driving while 
intoxicated. Then he paid a $100 fine. 
He was the Sheriff. 


Hancover: Like many Europeat 
countries, South Carolina has a war 
debt—a $19,000 balance due on bonds 
issued in 1794 to help pay for the Revo 
lutionary War. 














Add the 4« Volume 
to your Reference Shelf 


Complete your reference library by adding 
the latest volume of the twenty-six issues of 
News-WeEEK from July 7th to December 29th, 
1934. Bound ‘in the same handsome red cloth 
to match the former editions; it is an indis- 
pensable companion to them, a well of infor- 
mation, profusely illustrated by action photo- 


graphs from every news-source in the world. 
News-WeEEK, bound, is the actual week by 
week history of the world. In the future you 
may look in these books for the living account 
of this important epoch in history. 

Order now, to insure the receipt of your 
copy of this limited edition. 


$250 to Subscribers %328 to Others 


Only a limited number of Volumes I and 
III are available. Volume II is entirely 
out-of-print. The supply of Volume IV is 
limited and orders should be sent at once 
to insure the receipt of this invaluable 
reference book. 
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world Vearee. 


—nearer in factual information; nearer to one’s grasp of all the 
background antecedent to the news of the moment. 

In thus serving successfully more than 100,000 families, 
NEWS-WEEK performs an important part essential to the 
complete penetration of.one of the most productive spheres of 
advertising—the news-magazine field. 

Two years ago, this market consisted of about 400,000 
families; today it embraces more than 600,000 families—one of 
America’s outstanding buying potentials. 

NEWS-WEEK alone fegistered a circulation gain of 100% 
during 1934. It is therefore obvious that the news-weekly field 
cannot be covered effectually without the use of NEWS- 
WEEK’s advertising columns. 





